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THE WEEK. 


Tue three Empires appear to have formed a species 
of Holy Alliance whose policy is massacre tempered by 
paper reforms. Certain verbatim extracts from their 
replies to the Bulgarian Note have appeared in the 
Times. Austria, with the air of a connoisseur in 
repression, remarks that the slaughter of a mere matter 
of 2,000 Macedonian Bulgarians does not warrant the 
complaints about extermination in which Bulgaria has 
indulged. Well, while Austria sits calmly by, remarking 
that the Macedonians are not all murdered yet, the 
Turks and famine may be relied upon to do the rest. 
Germany’s contribution is a direct invitation to Turkey 
to invade Bulgaria—such a course, Count Buelow 
remarks, would be well within her rights as the suze- 
rain Power. Finally, Russia has published an official 
communiqué to the effect that she is resolved to do 
nothing whatever beyond continuing to supervise the 
execution of the reforms which were introduced last 
spring. At the same moment comes the timely news that 
the Turkish reservists called to the colours in the 
vilayet of Korsovo are busily engaged in besieging the 
barracks in which the Christian gendarmes enlisted 
under this reform scheme are kept interned, and that at 
Mitrovitza they have massacred the local contingent 
to a man under the shadow of the Russian Consulate. 
On the whole we are inclined to agree with the Vienna 
correspondent of the 7imes, that this attitude of the three 
Empires admits of only one explanation: The Emperors 
are banded together in defence of absolutism. They 
cannot forget that Abdul Hamid is an imperial brother, 
and that the Macedonians are rebels. They stand, like 
the Holy Alliance of last century, for absolutism all over 
the world, and they know very well that a victory for 
tyranny in Macedonia must depress the faith and 
demoralise the courage of every Liberal party in 
Europe as surely as the fate of Finland and the Trans- 
vaal has done. ee 

MEANTIME Bulgaria quietly continues her prepara- 
tions for war, and the insurgents appear to be scoring 
some decided successes. Therising inthe Monastir vilayet 
has certainly not been crushed, and in the northern 
districts of Central Macedonia there have been some 
regular battles which are said to have ended in Turkish 
defeats. Under these circumstances it is quite intelli- 
gible that the Sultan should seek to gaintime. He may 
have the men for a war with Bulgaria, but he certainly 
has not got either the material or the commissariat. 
Moreover, if he means to attack Bulgaria eventually, 
it is clearly wise to wait until he has crushed the insur- 
gents. Accordingly, he has approached the Bulgarian 
Government with an offer of reforms. His proposals are 
substantially those which Bulgaria made to him in June 
when M. Natchovitch went ona special mission to Con- 
stantinople. They include the appointment of a mixed 
council of Turks, Greeks, and Bulgarian Macedonians, 
who would have a right to make suggestions and repre- 
sentations, the organisation of some sort of local self- 
government in each district, and the repatriation of the 
refugees. These reforms would no doubt be acceptable 
if they were honestly applied, but no one imagines that 
the Sultan aims at anything more important than delay. 
He offers no guarantees ; the massacres continue, and 





he is busily reinforcing his armies in Europe. The 
Bulgarian Government is notoriously anxious to keep 
the peace, but it is unlikely that public opinion will 
allow it to accept a worthless compromise. A general 
election is at hand, and mass meetings organised by 
the Macedonian Committee are everywhere demanding 
intervention. The Macedonians naturally ridicule these 
Hamidian overtures, and very properly insist that no 
reforms are worth having which do not involve 
European control. ae 

THE one hope that Europe will do anything to stay 
the massacres and impose a civilised administration on 
the Sultan seems now to rest with Lord Lansdowne. 
We have reason to reiterate the impression which we 
have recorded before, that, despite the cynicism of Mr. 
Balfour, the Foreign Office is by no means unsym- 
pathetic, and that it is more or less disposed to act. 
If it is to do anything effectual, however, it must have 
the co-operation of France and Italy, and the degree of 
resolution which the three Western Powers display will 
depend on the activity of public opinion. Above all, it 
must act at once. The Town’s Meeting called by the 
Mayor of Manchester on Thursday and the Free 
Church Demonstration in the City Temple prove that 
public opinion is already alert. The mass meeting 
which is to be held on Tuesday evening in St. James’s 
Hall, with a list of influential speakers who represent 
all parties and Churches, ought to as-ure Lord Lans- 
downe that he will have the country behind him in any 
vigorous action. An international conference has also 
been summoned by the French Committee for Armenia 
and Macedonia to meet in Paris on October 25. The 
idea is admirable, and one only regrets that the date 
is so distant. Meantime it is imperative that relief 
work should be undertaken in Macedonia, and more 
particularly in the Monastir district. A fund will pro- 
bably be inaugurated in a few days, but money alone 
can do nothing unless the Foreign Office gives, as it 
doubtless will, an ungrudging and official support. 
The refugees who are at present hiding in the hills and 
forests will have to be conducted by Europeans to 
centres where they can be protected and fed under the 
eyes of the consuls. Unless compelled by pressure in 
Constantinople the Turks would certainly veto any 
effort to save their victims. 


To most people it was outrageous enough that 
Mr. Chamberlain should have used his position as 
Colonial Secretary to advertise and stimulate a policy 
which was not the policy of the Government. We all 
remember Lord Hugh Cecil’s bitter comments on this 
proceeding in the House of Commons. But probably 
few persons were quite prepared to see the Colonial 
Office used to stimulate a policy which is not 
the policy of the Government itself, or of any of 
its members, but the policy of a private member 
who has resigned his position in order to conduct 
an agitation of his own. Yet this is what is hap- 
pening. Day by day the Colonial Office publishes 
messages from various colonial politicians or associa- 
tions, from Mr. Seddon upwards, expressing their 
agreement with Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. It may 
be argued that the Colonial Office is merely acting on 
the facts as they are ; that it decides that, as Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s resignation is only part of an arrangement 
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between him and Mr. Balfour, it may as well treat him 
asa Minister. But what will happen, as the West- 
minster Gazette well asks, if other bodies send resolu- 
tions tothe Treasury expressing their agreement with 
Mr. Ritchie ? The Lancashire cotton trade, for example, 
is just as strongly Free Trade as the Melbourne Manu- 
facturers’ Association is Protectionist. 


Tue two resignations announced on Monday sur- 
prised no one. Lord Balfour of Burleigh was known 
to be a Free Trader, and his resignation would have 
been announced simultaneously with those of Mr. Ritchie 
and Lord George Hamilton if it had not been that he 
happened to be in attendance on the King at the time. 
Mr. Arthur Elliot had made the most uncom- 
promising statement of his Free Trade faith 
in the House of Commons. His withdrawal 
is a real loss to the Government, for he is 
by general admission one of the ablest men in the 
party. No further resignations have been announced, 
and no appointments have been made to the vacant 
offices. Sir Edmund Barton has become a judge in the 
Federal High Court, and is succeeded as Prime 
Minister by Mr. Deakin, a keen Protectionist. Of 
the other two judges, one, Sir Samuel Griffith, who 
becomes Chief Justice, was the author of the draft 
Constitution, elaborated at Sydney in 1891, which 
served as a basis for the Constitution which was 
created two years ago. These changes have little 
political significance, though Sir Edmund Barton’s 
retirement means a certain loss of prestige to the 
Ministry, and may increase Mr. Reid’s chances at the 
election. - 

Sir Henry CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN made a brief 
incisive little speech in Scotland on Thursday. He 
summed up the situation in a few strong sentences. 
Mr. Chamberlain is to agitate in the country, and Mr. 
Balfour is ‘‘to prepare the patient, by minute doses 
of Protection, for the ultimate fatal draught.” The 
Rochester election, where the Tory was returned 
by a majority of 521, in spite of an excellent cam- 
paign by Sir Harry Johnston, is the first result of 
the new strategy. Mr. Chamberlain thinks it a 
great triumph, while the Tory Free Fooders 
think it a warning to the Food Taxers. The 
Liberal Leader also referred to the Report of the 
Commission on the War Office. The 7Z7mes, 
convicted already of manipulating inverted commas 
in order to injure Sir Henry Campbell - Banner- 
man, pretends that he is not entitled to criticise the 
Government on this score. It is of course a prepos- 
terous piece of insolence. It was not the Liberal Leader 
who said the Orange Free State would not fight, after 
being told by all his advisers that it would; it was 
not the Liberal Leader who said the sands were 
running out after saying a few days earlier that no 
reinforcements were needed; it was not the Liberal 
Leader who censured Sir William Butler for tell. 
ing the Government the truth, and who, as Sir 
William Butler showed, actually refused his request 
for an increase of the resources in Cape Colony. 


5 
y 


Mr. Brack, the member for Banffshire, is to be 
congratulated on a remarkably neat exposure of Mr. 
Chamberlain's ignorance of the subjects of his own 
Department. Mr. Black asked Mr. Chamberlain in the 
House of Commons on July 22 whether Canada had 
been in direct correspondence with Germany as to 
tariff arrangements’ since 1897, and, if so, 
whether the correspondence would be _ pub- 
lished. Mr. Chamberlain replied: ‘*The Canadian 
Government only communicate with the Government 
of Germany through His Majesty’s Government, but 
some informal and unofficial discussion took place 
between Herr Boff, the German Consul-General at 


Ottawa, and members of the Dominion Government in 
1901, of which there is, so far as I am aware, no record. 
All the correspondence has already been published.” 
Since Mr. Chamberlain made that answer official papers 
have been published which show that Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier and Herr Boff had carried on very definite and 
formal negotiations, that those negotiations were 
officially recorded, and that only as lately as last 
November Herr Boff informed Sir Wilfrid Laurier that 
his proposals had been placed before the German Govern- 
ment. Mr. Black, therefore, convicts Mr. Chamberlain, 
who likes to pose as the great interpreter of Colonial 
sentiment, of the most absolute ignorance of important 
negotiations that were proceeding between a colonial 
Government and a foreign Government. 


THE correspondence would be important if only as 
showing how little Mr. Chamberlain’s official statements 
of what was happening in his Department are to be 
trusted. But it, as Mr. Black points out, has a 
further significance. It shows, first of all, that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s constitutional formula, that a 
Colonial Government can only negotiate through 
the Imperial Government, is quite mistaken. Mr. 
Chamberlain was very angry because the German 
Government treated one of our colonies as a 
fiscal entity. But that is exactly the capacity in which 
Canada treated with Germany in the negotiations now 
described. Mr. Black points out that if there is to be 
any reciprocity Canada will have to surrender her fiscal 
independence under Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, and 
he suggests that this will lead to complications and 
difficulties. On this point he has the warm support 
of the Standard. ‘The reciprocal arrangement would 
enjoin obligations on both sides. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will have a real, if not a formal, respon- 
sibility to other authorities besides the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and the Colonial Finance Ministers will not be 
able to draw uptheir Budgets with sole reference to their 
own constituents. Even if the electorate in these 
islands could be reconciled to this derogation from their 
complete control of public finance, is it certain 
that the colonies would be willing to make a 
similar surrender? The right of every British com- 
munity to tax itself is always regarded with 
great jealousy, and in the colonies it has never been 
challenged sifce the grant of Responsible Government.” 
The Standard asks whether there is good ground for 
supposing that the colonies would regard the material 
advantages of a Preferential Tariff as a fair equivalent 
for the surrender of their fiscal independence. Surely, 
as far as Canada is concerned, that question has been 
answered already by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, when he said 
at Montreal last month that he thought it would be a 
most evi! thing if any of our colonies were to consent 
to part with any of their legislative independence, even 
for the maintenance of the British Empire. 





Mr. WitiiAM ANDERSON sent to the 7zmes on 
Wednesday a very interesting letter which he had 
received from a correspondentin Canada. The corre- 
spondent, who, it is explained, controls 60 per cent. 
of all the cotton goods made in Canada, explains very 
directly what he wants : 

“| may tell you straight that it would be impossible for 
the cotton mills to exist if there is any further concession 
made in the matter of the preferential tariff. We are push- 
ing the Government strongly to get a further addition to 
the tariff, and if the present Government does not do it we 
will simply have to fight and get the Conservativesin. What 
we want to do in this country is to make all the cotton and 
woollen goods to be used in this country, and the only way 
to do it is to have adequate protection.” 

Mr. Anderson aptly recalls the protest of the late 
president of the Dominion Cotton Company against 
the dumping of goods from Manchester. His corre- 
spondent adds that Canada will give England a 
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preference in the fine goods she cannot yet manufacture 
herself; but even these Canada will manufacture one 
day. This entirely harmonises with the statements of 
the Standard correspondent at Toronto. 

WE need scarcely say that we have nothing but the 
most vehement hostility to the proposal General Botha 
has made to the Commission on Native Labour. To 
destroy the native reserves would be to adda stupendous 
crime to the long list of the wrongs the black popula- 
tions of South Africa have suffered at the hands of the 
white immigrants. We regret very much that General 
Botha, who has won a great reputation by his valiant 
defence of the freedom of his country, should ever have 
made so odious a suggestion. An inter-colonial con- 
terence has been called to discuss the native question, 
with Sir Godfrey Lagden as chairman. Meanwhile 
the mine-owners continue their campaign in favour of 
Chinese labour, and the rumour that Lord Milner may 
succeed Mr. Chamberlain as Colonial Secretary has 
excited great satisfaction in their ranks. 

Tue Daily News published on Wednesday a very 
interesting interview with Mr. Mather, the proprietor 
of the Johannesburg Tribune. Mr. Mather is a kind of 
ambassador of the discontent of the British inhabitants 
of the Transvaal, whom he describes as in a ‘ latent 
rebellion.” ‘‘ The British,” he says, ‘‘ the men who have 
sacrificed everything during the war, and for whom 
nominally that war was entered upon, are more bitter 
against Lord Milner and the domination of the 
financiers than the Dutch themselves.” ‘* We hada 
certain freedom under the Dopper rule; there is none 
under the rule of De Beers.” ‘ We have changed our 
tyrant from Kruger to the Jew monopolist, and our 
grievances are trebled.” ‘‘ Freedom of speech has 
gone, like everything else. I should have been put 
over the border long ago but for the Cholera Board of 
which I am a pensioner.” These are some of the phrases 
Mr. Mather uses to describe the condition of the British 
Outlanders in our British colony. It is surely time 
for a new edition of Zhe Transvaal from Within —only 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, the author of the work, is now a knight 
and a member of the oligarchy that governs the 
Transvaal ! 


Mr. MArtuer’s detailed criticisms entirely confirm 
the complaints that have been made by others about 
the power of the monopolists : 

“The whole object of these people is to keep out the small 
man. Twenty thousand whites, remember, mean twenty 
thousand votes. The Diamond Ordinance is simply an 
immense job to keep the diamond monopoly in the hands of 
De Beers. The Premier Mine will be worked to that end 
alone. If it had been dealt with under the old law, and 
thrown open to the public, a vast industry would have 
sprung up, but the De Beers monopoly would have been 
gone. Milnerism has saved that.” 

On the dynamite monopoly Mr. Mather has some 
interesting revelations to make : 

“ That was one of the Outlander grievances for which we 
fought. But it is a worse grievance to-day, and the impo- 
sition of the duty at the ports shuts out English dynamite, 
but admits the De Beers dynamite from Stellenbosch duty 
free. But that is not all. Raw materials forthe manufactur + 
of dynamite are taxed, not at the ports, but on entry into the 
Transvaal. ‘That closes the internal manufacture of dyna- 
mite, but still leaves the Stellenbosch factory free. They 
get it both ways. What is the result? A factory at Mod- 
derfontein which employed 800 whites was, the last time I 
heard of it, on the point of closing. You see how it all 
works to one end.” 

Mr. Mather explains that under the preferential tariff 
scheme of the Bloemfontein Conference flour has gone 
up 30 per cent. in a community where °the cost of 
living was already tremendously high. No wonder 
Mr. Mather demands the recall of Lord Milner. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, who took the chair at a Macedonian 
meeting in the City Temple on Thursday, must be a 
very simple-minded person. He asks whether England 
has lost the capacity of moral indignation. He asks 





also for one hour of Gladstone. Headds that if the Boer 
war came over again he would do what he did before, 
z.e., refuse to criticise concentration camps, village 
burning, or public executions. What Mr. Campbell 
apparently does not understand is that the reason 
Mr. Gladstone was such a moral power in Europe 
vas that he had enough moral courage to rebuke 
his own countrymen when they did wrong. Mr, 
Campbell and his friends have been busy for three 
years applying narcotics to the public conscience, 
and then they ask why England is not in more of a 
passion over the latest Turkish atrocities. They have 
been busy applauding the destruction of freedom, and 
then they ask if England does not still love liberty. 
Mr. Campbell must know very well that one of the 
chief obstacles to the growth of a strong public opinion 
is the history of the last three years, with its effects on 
the public temper and on the position of England in 
Europe—a history in which their own part was that of a 
timid acquiescence. 

Tue decay of the plate-glass industry in England 
is one of the stock examples of the vicious effects of 
Free Trade which figure in Birmingham leaflets and 
Protectionist literature generally. Major W. S. Hadley, 
who knows rather more about the matter than Mr. 
Vince’s leafleteers, described in Wednesday’s A/an- 
chester Guardian the causes leading up to the unsatis- 
factory condition of the trade. Apart from the higher 
rate of wages, there is, he says, no special reason why 
the English plate-glass trade should not hold its own. 
That it has indubitably not done so—although the 
output of the English makers is quite as great 
as was the case twenty-five years ago—is due 
to their own conservative methods. According to 
Major Hadley, ‘‘it seems incredible, but it is a 
sober fact, that in establishments where over a 
million sterling was involved there was no organised 
research department, and absolutely no intelligence 
department. Any knowledge of what the Continental 
makers were doing filtered down to us from chance 
quarters.” Had £1,000 a year been spent in this 
direction he avers that beyond a shadow of a doubt 
the St. Helens works, which have lately closed, would 
be doing a thriving trade to-day. Protection would, of 
course, have availed nothing to save an industry carried 
on under such conditions; the only result would have 
been that the antiquated machinery, now relegated to 
the scrap-heap, would have been preserved and the 
throes of the dying trade protracted over a longer period. 
Whereas, under the wholesome discipline taught us by 
contact with improved appliances there is every pro- 
spect that the British firms will place themselves on an 
equality with the foreigner as regards methods of 
production, and regain their position in the home 
market. 2, te 

Ir was announced last Saturday that the brewers 
had withdrawn unconditionally their appeal to the 
House of Lords in the Farnhamcase. With this with- 
drawal one stage in the campaign against the dis- 
cretionary powers of licensing justices comes to an end. 
The brewers openly confess that the recent activity of 
the justices, their personal investigation of licensed 
houses, and the closing of houses thus found to be 
superfluous, have been founded on a correct view of the 
existing law. But now, with the Prime Minister’s 
whole-hearted support, the brewers are proposing to 
alter the law and to obtain by Act of Parliament a 
vested interest and a right to compensation which the 
law, as unanimously expounded by the Courts, denies 
tothem, Inthis campaign, however, they have found a 
formidable antagonist in Mr. Arthur Chamberlain, who 
has spent several months in exposing Mr. Butcher's bill, 
which would give every licensee a right to compensa- 
tion, forms a paltry fund by an infinitesimal addition to 
the license duties (although these duties require a 
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drastic increase), and limits the discretion of justices by 
the amount of the fund. It should be sufficient to point 
out, with Mr. Chamberlain, that 185 years would be 
required, under this bill, to reduce the licensed houses 
in Birmingham to the Royal Commission’s standard of 
one to 750 people. But Mr. Balfour, to whom the 
brewers’ support is vital, will do his utmost to force the 
bill through Parliament, and it is the immediate duty of 
the whole Temperance party to expose and defeat this 
design. Once entrenched behind such an Act, the 
trade might defy all reform. 

When next a Liberal Government comes into 
power it will have to consider whether the time has 
not come to emancipate the theatre from the censor- 
ship of Mr. Redford. His latest exploit introduces a 
new principle. Hitherto he has only suppressed plays 
which offended against his somewhat peculiar canons 
of morality. He has now begun to impose his 
political views. He has refused to license a new play 
which dealt with ragging in the Army, and he insisted 
on the mutilation of a telling scene in the new Drury 
Lane drama which turned on the same subject. His 
excuse, apparently, was that the representation of such 
subjects was inadvisable, since the Government was 
already striving to remove the scandal. This is 
as it may be. But Mr. Redford has no sort 
of right to impose his private views on_ this 
matter upon other people. A representation of rag- 
ging at Drury Lane may be highly inconvenient to the 
classand the party which Mr. Redford adorns, but his 
class and his party do not enjoy the privilege of a veto. 
We agree that there is much to be said in the abstract 
for a censorship of plays, if the censor could really be 
trusted to suppress what is indecent and offensive, 
and to confine himself to this modest but quite neces- 
sary work. Unfortunately, Mr. Redford neither knows 
when to interfere nor when to tolerate. He licenses 
nasty farces and musical extravaganzas which teem 
with unseemly jests, like Av/¢y Grey, The Giddy Goat, 
or Zhe Girl from Maxim's. These silly but noxious 
plays are witnessed by uneducated and impressionable 
audiences. At the same time, he prohibits the perform- 
ance in German of Ibsen’s Ghosts and of Maeter- 
linck’s Afonna Vanna in French — plays which only 
the mature and the intelligent are likely to visit. On 
its record the censorship cannot justify its existence. 
The alternative seems to be either to abolish it alto- 
gether or to associate with the censor a really competent 
jury of enlightened men, to whom an aggrieved manager 
night appeal. 


ToucnHINnG the reported operations of the French 
engineers in draining the accumulations of water on 
Mont Blanc, the S/andard has employed a phrase 
which is really a good piece of picturesque journalism 
‘*tapping a glacier for the dropsy.” There is some- 
thing agreeably fantastic about the idea of man trans- 
ferring his medical energies to nature, applying his 
scalpel to the everlasting hills, and offering, in case of 
serious necessity, to amputate the Matterhorn. We 
can imagine, with a little wildness of mind, his seeing 
diseases everywhere in the Cosmos; we can fancy 
him regarding the spots on the sun as a kind of rash, 
and offering to cure the sunsets of scarlet fever. 
But this surgical operation on Mont Blane would seem 
to be of very genuine value, apart from its immediate 
poetic fascination. Apparently the glacial field formed 
by the Binnassay and Téte Rousse glaciers had been in 
some way cut off from its natural sub-glacial drainage, 
and had accumulated at one level the water that should 
have flowed away. Thus a water power was stored up 
which on one occasion at least burst its bonds and 
worked almost indescribable disaster on the frightful 
night of July 12, 1892. Lamentations enough are 
poured out sincerely and creditably by journalists and 
spectators over these calamities when they happen. 





But the very sharpness of the lamentation shows in one 
sense a weakness, the fact that such things are regarded 
too much as violent freaks of destiny without even their 
own brutal rationale, as asort of evil miracle. One lesson 
from them is to encourage such patient scientific work 
as this of the French engineers, such work as has 
already shed a quiet and enduring glory on the civic 
vigilance of France. Another is to remember the 
ancient parables that there are in these relations of 
ourselves to Nature. St. Francis of Assisi, with his 
swift literary sense, spoke of water as ‘‘ very humble 
and chaste.” It is so, and it is also, when thus silently 
suppressed and amassed, the strongest and most 
frightful of powers. So it is with political forces, with 
the poor, with the misunderstood. A State can resist 
the strong and the unyielding ; when it is overwhelmed, 
it is overwhelmed in the torrents of the weak. 

Tue official mind in Prussia seems to be gradually 
coming to the recognition that the policy pursued 
hitherto with regard to the Germanisation of the Polish 
provinces has been as futile as it is costly. An article 
in the Nationale Korrespondens, which expresses surprise 
at the results of this policy, may not, it is true, point to 
an early abandonment of the system of buying out 
needy Polish landowners at excessively high prices in 
order to form settlements of Prussian peasant proprie- 
tors ; but it does indicate that such a step will be ulti- 
mately taken. There can be no doubt that the results 
of the recent elections to the Reichstag, in which, after 
all the prodigal expenditure of the past seventeen years, 
three additional seats were captured by the Poles, was 
a serious blow to the.Government; and if, as would 
seem to be the case, it stimulates reflection and 
inquiry in high quarters, the end may not be so 
far off. What happens in Polish Silesia is seemingly 
somewhat as follows. With the liberal sums received 
from the Prussian Government as the price of their 
estates, the Polish proprietors liquidate their debts and 
devote the balance to founding banking establishments 
in the towns, in which they carry on a lucrative business 
by advancing money at reasonable rates of interest to 
the tradesmen and artisans, who in turn have laid out 
the loans so advantageously that a large and compara- 
tively prosperous middle-class have been created, who 
have actually been economically strong enough to push 
the German traders to the wall. Hence the fact that 
the German population in the Polish provinces is weaker 
in almost every respect at the present moment than 
was the case ten years ago. 





GREAT excitement, writes a Vienna correspondent, 
has been aroused by the Imperial Army Order, which 
is taken as the Emperor’s reply to the Hungarian 
demand for a separate army organisation. The 
Emperor Francis Joseph says he will always maintain 
the unity of the army. The order is enthusiastically 
supported in all parts of Austria. Every provincial 
diet has now, I think, passed unanimously a resolution 
of approval assuring the Emperor of their support. 
Six months ago no one thought of  separa- 
tion from Hungary. Now many voices are heard 
in favour of such a_ separation, which would 
involve the erection of a customs barrier between 
Austria and Hungary, and would probably lead 
eventually to a customs union with Germany. It is 
possible that more moderate counsels may prevail at 
Buda Pesth; but for the moment it seems hardly 
possible that a Hungarian Ministry can be formed in 
defiance of this national demand of the Magyars. 

WE regret that we are compelled to postpone 
until next week our notice of Mr. J. M. Barrie’s 
delightful joke, Zr/tle Mary, which was played for 
the first time at Wyndham’s on Thursday, to an 
audience which thoroughly appreciated the charm and 
the originality of its humour. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE UNIONIST PARTY. 
R. CHAMBERLAIN and Mr. Balfour have set 
such an example in disrespect for the pro- 
prieties of politics that it is perhaps not surprising that 
a figure-head like Lord Tennyson should break through 
all the understandings of his office and substitute for 
the dignified composure of the representative of the 
Crown in Australia the excitement of a partisan in our 
domestic issues. To those people who remember the 
artifices Mr. Chamberlain has constantly employed for 
years to manufacture a chorus of colonial approval 
for his schemes, and the curious relationship 
which exists between more than one Colonial 
Government and the chief telegraphic agency, 
the noise and tumult which Mr. Chamberlain has 
contrived to excite last week lose something of 
their significance. We may doubt whether this kind of 
discussion by exhortation and rebuke across the tele- 
graphic wires is likely to add to the gravity of politics 
cr the friendship of themother country and the colonies, 
but Mr. Seddon’s tart and acrimonious messages, and 
the rather impertinent language of our Agent-General, 
are a very small affair in comparison with the interven- 
tions to which we shall be liable if Mr. Chamberlain’s 
scheme is once adopted, It is not difficult to imagine 
the pandemonium that will follow when a colonial poli- 
tician feels that his energy will help to decide, not 
whether England is to be Protectionist or Free Trade, 
but whether England will agree or not to help his own 
particular interest. 

The situation at the present moment would be 
bewildering if we tried to read it in the light thrown 
on it by the different Tory newspapers. Fortunately 
we are spared this difficult task, for Mr. Balfour himself 
has been perfectly frank. Mr. Chamberlain resigned 
office, not because he disagreed with Mr. Balfour, but 
because he and Mr. Balfour agreed that the policy they 
favour in common was at the moment very unpopular, 
and that the best way to forward that policy was for 
Mr. Chamberlain to resign and Mr. Balfour to remain 
in office. Mr. Chamberlain was to pursue his 
agitation outside for Protection in full, while Mr. 
Balfour was to carry the party a long distance 
in that direction by renouncing, only for the 
moment, Mr. Chamberlain’s final object. The 
arrangement is so palpable that everyone under- 
stands it except the Standard. Mr. Balfour himself 
explained in a postscript that he was delighted that 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain had agreed to remain. He 
and Mr. Austen Chamberlain know each other too well 
to bandy compliments, so he does not waste time on 
the hypothesis that Mr. Austen Chamberlain might 
have a mind of his own ; he concludes at once, and no 
doubt with perfect justice, that Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain’s decision to remain in office means that Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain is agreed that the course Mr. 
Balfour is following is the best adapted for the success of 
the extreme Protectionist policy. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
resignation is a mere piece of party tactics. He does not 
withdraw on account of a conscientious difference: he 
withdraws in order to improve the electioneering chances 
ofhis scheme. And the very papers that talk about this 
fine public-spirited exhibition, talk about the vacant 
appointments in language which stamps the whole pro- 
ceeding as trickery. Thus Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
is suggested as Chancellor of the Exchequer because 





he agrees with his father. Lord Milner is suggested 
as Colonial Secretary because he agrees with 
Mr. Chamberlain. We wonder they do not sug- 
gest that Mr. Vince should succeed Mr. Arthur 
Elliot and Mr. Powell Williams Lord George 
Hamilton. The conveniences of this arrangement 
are obvious. When candidates stand for Parliament 
they are apt to shrink from supporting a tax on food. 
So they talk about tariff reform, with a few well-timed 
allusions to some local industry that might find a place 
on the prospective tariff. At Rochester, for example, 
it was explained, with the help of a bold metaphor, that 
‘fcement was an article that would cry aloud to be 
included.” But if the candidate gets in, it is at once 
agreed that his return is a victory for Mr. Chamberlain. 
A victory for Mr. Balfour is a victory for Mr. Chamber- 
lain ; a victory for Retaliation is, in the long run, a 
victory for Protection. 

This view has this great element of truth: that the 
Government is now frankly a Protectionist Government. 
Mr. Arthur Elliot’s letter on his resignation is the 
most clear and definite statement of the truth that 
has yet been made. Mr. Elliot explains that he cannot 
remain in a Government which is tending steadily 
towards a policy of Protection, and that under the 
present system the Government has, subject to the 
approval of Parliament, that freedom of negotiation 
which Mr. Balfour asks for. What Mr. Balfour wants, 
we presume, is that a Government should have power, 
by a mere Order in Council, to arrange a tariff ; that 
Lord Lansdowne, when he is not spending a week- 
end in Ireland, or Mr. Chamberlain, when he is not 
making-garden party speeches at Highbury, shall be 
given afree hand to regulate duties directly affecting 
the cotton trade. Whatever his precise plan, Mr, 
Balfour is an avowed Protectionist and his Government 
is a Protectionist Government. Retaliation first, then 
a duty on food, is Mr. Balfour's programme, Mr. 
Sydney Buxton points out in the Manchester Guardian 
that Retaliation includes the taxation of food, for 
America and Russia send us very little but food and 
raw material. But this consideration apart, Mr. 
Balfour confesses himself in favour of the taxation of 
food. Mr. Balfour has before now taken an indepen- 
dent line of his own in the case of the Irish university 
question. In that case he announced that he was 
speaking as a private person. In this case the opinions 
he expresses are laid down as the policy of the 
Government. Mr. Balfour never held office in order 
to advance Irish University Reform. In this case he 
holds office defini ely in order to advance the cause of 
Retaliation as a preliminary to Protection. All the 
weight and authority of the Government are thus 
thrown on the side of Protection, and if the Duke of 
Devonshire remains a member of it the least discredi- 
table conclusion to be drawn is that he is not a Free 
Trader. 

We believe that what has happened to the Unionist 
Government will happen to the Unionist Party. At one 
time it looked as if a new party or group would be 
formed—a party of Unionist Free Traders. It was 
equipped with leaders, and commanded more talent 
than the Tory Protectionists. But every day makes it 
less probable that such a party will really emerge. 
Mr. Ritchie, Mr. Elliot, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
Lord George Hamilton, men who have shown that they 
have convictions on this question, are not likely to 
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create a party. Sir Michael Hicks Beach shows no 
reat enthusiasm for a fight, and the Unionist Free 
Food League have issued a manifesto that looks more 
like a pretext for retreat than a sound to advance. The 
Spectator will stick stoutly to Free Trade, but the other 
Free Tradish Unionist organsare disposed tocompromise, 
The party system has a tremendous absorbing power, and 
the leaders of the Unionist Party are Protectionists. 
That is the capital fact of the situation. It is the 
great ccntripetal tendency of a party system, in 
which the power of initiative, resources, and organi- 
sation, are so largely concentrated, that counteracts 
all natural tendencies to dissclve a party when its 
opinions cease to be coherent. ‘*‘ Between Liberals 
and Unionists,” says the S/andard, “there is a funda- 
mental distinction which is far wider and deeper than 
any of those rather abstract differences of economic 
opinion ameng some sections of the Ministerialists.” 
We take this to mean that the Unionist is too good 
a party man to make any serious revolt against Pro- 
tection, and that whereas it looked as if there might be 
three Free Trade parties in the State—the Liberal 
Party, the Labour Party, and the Unionist Free Trade 
Party—there will actually be only two. It may be 
argued that a Liberal on his side ought to be 
a good enough party man to welcome a 
development which will have the effect of driving 
all real Unionist Free Traders into his own 
party, and that he ought to rejoice that Unionism is 
now to take the consequences of its subjugation by one 
reckless, unscrupulous politician. This, we confess, 
is not our view. It seems to usa very grave matter 
that one party in the State should definitely adopt 
Protection as its policy. A very dangerous 
and alarming situation is created. Further, we 
think it would be a real advantage to the 
State if the Unionist Free Traders could have 
made a definite place for themselves in politics, 
and given us an example of moral independence 
withstanding the tremendous power of the party 
system and the party organisation. Lastly, we do 
not wish to see Liberalism weakened by any accommo- 
dations. If the Liberal Party is really to save the 
country in the perilous predicament to which Imperial- 
ism has reduced us, it must be a thorough and sincere 
party, resolved to give democracy its opportunity and 
to preserve its own energies from the cramping inter- 
ference of family and plutocratic influences. 





HOW HAS RETALIATION WORKED IN 
PRACTICE? 

HERE is one, and only one, standard by which we 

can measure the free trade merits of any policy, 
and that is the degree to which it promotes Free Trade.” 
Such is the substance of the volume in which the Prime 
Minister has laid his conclusions on tariff considerations 
before the world. Mr. Balfour lays it down as funda- 
mental that ‘our liberty should be regained ”—the 
liberty, that is to say, to inflict under certain condi- 
tions tariff disabilities upon ourselves in our own country 
because our foreign customers inflict the same disabili- 
ties upon themselves at their own ports. That, the 
Protectionist would object, is a perversion of Mr. 
Balfour's language ; but it is, in fact, an accurate de- 
scription of his policy. ‘It cannot be right for 


ae 


a country with Free Trade ideals to enter into com- 
petition with Protectionist rivals, self-deprived of the 
only instrument by which their policy can conceivably 
be modified.” Now, it is essential to observe that the 
possibility of the failure of this weapon is admitted in 
the sentence which immediately precedes this conten- 
tion. Heis prepared, however, to accept the risk of 
failure on the comfortable theory that ‘‘ where we fail 
others may succeed.” The plain meaning of this plea 
for the “liberty to negotiate” amounts therefore to 
this: that if our rivals refuse to be intimidated by the 
presentation of the weapon at their heads, we shall be 
compelled to fire it off at ourselves in the bare hope 
that a generation hence another negotiator may suc- 
ceed in inducing our rival to concede something. We 
say ‘‘something,” because Mr. Balfour’s idea that 
the merits of the Free Trade policy are to be 
finally tested by the extent to which it pro- 
motes Free Trade elsewhere is a piece of verbal 
sophistry which ought to impose upon no one. The 
Free Trader, at all events, will not be distracted by this 
paradoxical notion that the most effectual means of 
spreading Free Trade principles throughout the world 
is by becoming Protectionists ourselves. 

None the less, we do not disgui+e from ourselves 
that the argument as it stands is a dangerous one ; 
and it is in this latent belief that, as a valuable 
customer, we have only to threaten reprisals on 
the foreigner to induce him to change his policy 
that the danger of the new Protectionist move- 
ment consists. Yet experience shows that those 
Powers that have allowed themselves to enter 
into tariff negotiations upon Mr. Balfour's lines 
have not gained anything for their pains. For 
a statesman who professes to follow the his- 
torical school of political economy it is passing 
strange that he should have completely overlooked the 
most recent teachings of history upon this point. When 
we are asked to believe that freer trade may be brought 
about by the circuitous paths of hostile tariffs, we point 
to the experience of the German Government as a warn- 
ing against implicit confidence in Mr. Balfour's remedies. 
Just as the Prime Minister asks for a basis for negotia- 
tion, so the German authorities in 1887 avowedly 
increased their tariff on grain from 3 to 5 marks 
in order to secure what they termed ‘‘ compensation 
material ” for the treaty negotiations about to be entered 
into. For the moment these tactics succeeded to the 
extent of inducing Austria-Hungary and Russia to 
concede favourable terms for a commercial treaty 
upon the reciprocal concession of a reduction of 
the grain duties to 3} marks. But the real fruits 
of this policy had yet to be gathered. Finding that 
their demands had been yielded, the German Protec- 
tionists began to agitate for a still more drastic measure, 
especially as they found that prices were falling owing 
to a series of bountiful harvests. Count Caprivi, who 
would have turned a deaf ear to these appeals, was 
out of office; but Count Buelow soon yielded to the 
pressure of the Protectionists, and the ‘‘ negotiation 
tariff” of last December is the result. But, mean- 
while, the other Protectionist States were not slow 
to move upon the same lines. With one consent they, 
too, began to provide themselves with ‘‘ compensation 
material” for the prospective bargaining. Mr. Balfour’s 
flawless reasoning seems to have overlooked this per- 
fectly natural development. The moment Germany 
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proposed to enter the lists as an armed negotiator the 
other Powers ought to have made an immediate move- 
ment in the direction of conciliating so valuable a 
customer. That, however, is the reverse of what has 
occurred. From the moment Germany abandoned the 
Caprivi policy of 1892-94, or, in other words, the moment 
she provided herself with the equivalent of Lord Lans- 
downe’s ‘‘ big revolver,” her neighbours began with strik- 
ing unanimity to arm themselves with still more potent 
fiscal weapons. Austria-Hungary and Russia relapsed 
from their former position of comparatively liberal 
treatment of Germany into high Protection; and 
Switzerland, not to be beaten in the fiscal war, in- 
creased her tariffs enormously. Even Italy, whose 
trade with Germany during the last few years has 
increased by leaps and bounds, took steps to supply 
herself with a store of ‘compensation material” 
sufficiently ample to enable her to meet all German 
concessions with equivalent ‘‘ ballast.” In the agita- 
tion which preceded these steps on the part of the 
respective Governments it was not conceded that the 
object in view was to render the “big revolver” 
of Germany as harmless as possible in the tariff 
negotiations. ‘*As Germany,” says Professor Dietzel, 
of Bonn University, ‘‘ had given as a motive for her 
dealings the exclusive policy of the United States and 
France, our former partners justified a similar pro- 
cedure on their part by the policy that Germany had 
manifested. As Germany made it known that she had 
by no means the evil intentions that might appear, but 
was ready to make terms, so the other States gave 
the same assurance, and emphasised that ‘‘ on prin 
ciple” they were ready to make treaties. But sé v/s 
pacem para bellum. Their Governments, just like ours, 
use this proverb for the justification of their ‘* tariff 
manceuvres.” Thus it has been conclusively shown 
that in the hands of Germany the ‘ big revolver ” with 
which Lord Lansdowne is eager to arm himself and the 
‘ liberty” which Mr. Balfour is so anxious to regain in 
commercial negotiations have both miscarried. Ger- 
many, so far from entering the negotiations in a better 
position, has only succeeded in making the Protectionist 
parties in Russia, Austria, Switzerland, and Italy more 
clamorous and more unyielding. In any case, there 
would have been any number of difficulties to overcome in 
the discussions; butthat they are nowvastly greater than 
would have been the case had Germany been content 
to keep the ‘‘ big revolver ” in the background even 
the extreme Protectionists of the Fatherland are recog- 
nising. ‘ 

So much for the prospects of a renewal of the 
existing commercial treaties. But there has recently 
been witnessed a further development of the feeling 
of resentment which Germany’s “ big revolver” has 
produced. Scandinavia is one of Germany’s largest 
customers, and therefore, according to the doctrine 
of Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour, ought to have 
been intimidated into a yielding attitude in the matter 
of its own tariffs. On the contrary, the dominant 
temper in both Norway and Sweden is now favour- 
able to prompt measures of retaliation. Although 
the German tariff is general rather than particular in 
its scope of operations, the Swedish mercantile 
interests are indignant at what they regard as a 
“declaration of war” against themselves. A special 
Government commission, consisting of experts in every 
branch of Swedish commerce, has been appointed to 





investigate the operation of the German duties on 
Swedish exports and to consider the best measures of 
retaliation. As the first result it is certain that the 
Swedish Government will be urged to increase the 
duties on those products which are chiefly imported 
from Germany. Still more serious for German com- 
merce is the demand which the Swedish manufacturers 
are putting forward for export duties on materials 
indispensable to German industry which cannot readily 
be procured from other countries. Nor are the pre- 
parations on the part of Norway to equip herself for 
the coming struggle in the negotiations less backward, 
By far the most significant indication of Norway’s 
determination to meet one “ big revolver” by another 
is the recent speech of M. Knudsen, the Minister of 
Finance, who, after admitting that of late years the 
Norwegian tariff had been repeatedly raised, declared 
that the time had come to revise the scale once more. 
M. Knudsen gave as the reason for this step that higher 
tariffs were necessary in order to force Protectionist 
countries to conclude more favourable treaties of com- 
merce. 

Surely this relation of the actual results of the 
attempt to win freer trade by the clumsy method of 
setting up a tariff for the express purpose of whittling 
it away in negotiation is vastly more convincing than 
Mr. Balfour’s theories borrowed from imaginary islands 
inhabited by people of a disposition quite different 
from that of ordinary mortals. We have seen that 
Germany, which as a customer of Austria or Russia 
stands in quite as favourable a position to command 
satisfactory trading terms from those countries as 
Great Britain does towards Germany, has, as the broad 
result of her policy, seen her rivals place themselves 
in an unmistakably fighting attitude. The sight of one 
big revolver has brought forth half a dozen lethal 
weapons of equal range. Instead of securing more 
favourable facilities for her commerce, Germany will 
find that the tariff walls will be raised all round. Such 
is the outcome in reality of resuming the ‘liberty of 
negotiation ” in the desire to benefit the Agrarians of 
Germany. What real ground is there for believing 
that Mr. Balfour would succeed where Count Buelow 
has failed ? 





SANTA SOPHIA, 


[-~ERGUSSON, whose sensible criticism and range 
of study will always make him an authority on 
architecture, has what seems to me a very suggestive 
remark about Santa Sophia. ‘‘ The one defect,” he 
says, ‘fin the decoration of Santa Sophia is that. it 
depends too much on colour. It would have been 
better if the pier-arches, the window-frames, and the 
string-courses generally had been more strongly 
accentuated by mouldings and panellings.”” Fergusson, 
it will be seen from this, thinks that too much 
stress is laid on colour and not enough stress laid 
on form. He praises the building very highly, but 
he praises it for its proportions and structural arrange- 
ment. On that point he says “ the eye wanders upward 
from the large arcades of the ground floor to the 
smaller arches of the galleries, and thence to the 
smaller semi-domes. These lead the eye on to the 
larger, and the whole culminates in the great central 
roof. Nothing probably so artistic has been done on 
the same scale before or since.” This arrangement is 
indeed wonderfully effective. It has something of 
the continuity of a Gothic interior, except that 
the upward progression is carried out, not by 
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lines, but by a succession of curved surfaces. It isa 
study, in fact, in domed construction carried out by 
incomplete forms of half-domes, finding their final 
and complete expression in the perfect dome that 
crowns them and to which they lead and converge. 

This architectural effect, then, is what delights 
Fergusson (as, indeed, itis what delights all admirers of 
the church); and, finding the main beauty of the building 
to lie here, it is not urnatural that he should have 
thought the colour, the mere ‘‘ decoration ” as he calls 
it, overdone. He would if he had had his way have sub- 
dued the idea of colour and worked out more completely 
the idea of form. The Byzantines, it so happened, took 
the opposite view. If one might be allowed to con- 
jecture theirthoughts, one might guessthat to arace who 
had brought the study of form to some perfection on 
the basis of the column and the architrave the oppor- 
tunities afforded by the dome did not appear very 
enticing. At any rate, that was an idea they did not 
follow out. They sacrificed, in their subsequent archi- 
tecture, this attempt to express form by means of domes 
and semi-domes, and devoted themselves to the 
development of colour entirely, which, however, they 
promoted from the position of a decoration to the com- 
mand of the entire organisation of the building. 

That was the line the Greeks took. Nevertheless, 
Santa Sophia—-and it is this that gives interest to 
Fergusson’s remark—is an equal argument either way. 
The beauties of the great domed and curved cluster are 
undeniable ; so, too, are the beauties of colour afforded 
by the mosaics, and it is altogether characteristic of 
Western genius that it should seize on the former of these 
and wish for development in that direction. One thing 
at least is clear—and the Greeks perceived it at once, for 
Santa Sophia is alone in architecture—and that is that 
there were here two ideas, which, though either might 
be worth developing for itself, could not be developed 
simultaneously. A construction like Santa Sophia’s 
demands the extreme of lightness and grace. The church 
does in fact convey the impression to one standing 
within it of a cluster of bubbles lightly resting on each 
other, while the wide and shallow central dome, per- 
forated round the base with its circle of windows, seems 
to float above rather than rest upon the mass 
beneath. Beautiful, however, as it is, this is not 
an arrangement that lends itself to the resources of 
mosaic. The richness and effect of mosaic are so depen- 
dent on its depth and volume and appearance of sub- 
stantiality that to attempt to combine it with lightness 
and airiness of form must in the nature of things remain 
an impossibility. 

Confronted with an alternative, the Greeks re- 
solved to abandon structural effect in order to develop 
colour effect. What they did was to annihilate their 
fairy-like dome cluster altogether and to substitute for it 
a lower and more uniform disposition of domes carrying 
the vaulting of the whole building. The lofty proportions 
are exchanged for low and heavy ones; the galleries and 
great arcades, with their colonnades of columns and 
regular arches, disappear, and a few massive and huge 
supports take their place; the brilliant ligat, which 
added to that effect of airiness and grace we noticed in 
Santa Sophia, is subdued to a shadowy twilight. Nothing 
could be less beautiful than the new arrangement as a 
study of form ; indeed, it is not too much to say thata 
typical Byzantine interior has more the appearance of 
some subterranean vault delved out by miners than of a 
building constructed on the earth’s surface. But as 
a foundation for mosaic work, as affording an impres- 
sion of a building wrought out of solid masses of gold 
and colour, it was absolutely perfect. And this was all 
the Greeks cared about. Having done with form, they 
had done with it: they never looked back. 

Santa Sophia is often taken, itself, as the central type 
of the mysterious Byzantine style, It seems to me that 
the arguments against its being so regarded are almost 
irresistible. It was built in the sixth century, at atime 





when Byzantine had not been worked out and did not 


practically exist at all. It is—and this is always a sign 
of an undeveloped and transitional style —full of the marks 
and influence of other styles, of classic mouldings 
and classic architectural features, while it is almost 
utterly lacking in genuine Byzantine sculpture as it was 
afterwards developed. Again—and this might be 
thought to be conclusive—its structural formation, the 
idea of an organised arrangement of domes, is one that 
is never afterwards repeated or developed ; so that in 
effect, if we take Santa Sophia as the centre of the 
style, we have to conclude that the style consists of 
one building only. But more important and conclusive 
to my own mind is the argument I have dwelt on above— 
namely, that Santa Sophia is itself divided between two 
aims; that we see here the Greek genius hovering 
as it were between two ideals, as yet unresolved which 
to follow. Looked at in this light, Santa Sophia has 
indeed extraordinary interest. As the expression of a 
style it is unsatisfactory because it is divided against 
itself; but as an experiment, combining and balancing 
opposite effects in a way unprecedented in Greek work, 
it is absolutely unique. 
L. Marcu PHILvirps. 





THE NEAREST EAST.* 


HIS little book on alien immigration possesses an 
interest not merely because it throws some light 

on a difficult controversy, but also because it serves as 
a curious example of the empirical attitude which the 
average English Conservative adopts towards current 
controversies. Of the, two dangers we incline 
to think that this singular inability to grasp 
a principle is a good deal more serious than alien 
immigration itself. Here is a question which has been 
grossly confused by prejudice and obscured by the 
uncertainty of the facts. Major Evans Gordon, to his 
credit, is no anti-Semite. We detect in these pages no 
hint of any antagenism to the Jewish race, and he 
betrays on occasion a very genuine sympathy. He 
has studied the slums in the Nearest East to make a 


case against the Jewish immigrant, and yet he 
so states it that he only excites our pity. He 


has travelled in Russia, Austria, and Roumania to 
learn the secrets of the trade which he desires to check, 
but the general result of his investigations is only to 
expose the intolerable oppression which drives these 
wretched populations to our shores. He writes of what 
he has seen with some genuine humanity. And yet the 
general moral of his book is an invitation to Eng- 
land to adopt herself the restrictive policy which he de- 
nounces elsewhere. He hardly seems to be aware that 
there are principles at stake. Slums and sweating-dens, 
statistics and emigrant-ships—these he can under- 
stand. But the clash between nationalism and liberty 
which makes the whole moral interest of this problem 
entirely escapes his ears. For the rest he seems to 
lack the sense for freedom. He writes with some 
feeling of the oppression which weighs on every 
race alike in Russia, but when he has to note 
that even the Jews are beginning to join the revolu- 
tionary organisations which are working to destroy an 
intolerable régime, he refers to them as though they 
were no better than rash and ill-conditioned rebels led 
astray by foreign agitators, who deserve the censure of 
the comfortable and the well-dressed. 

The facts about this alien immigration make a 
singular welter of paradox. There is undoubtedly 
a great flow of aliens to our shores, but there is also a 
strong back-wash. It appears, for example, that out 
of 2,903 distressed aliens whose cases came under the 
observation of the Jewish Board of Guardians 
during 1901 as many as 1,399 were repatriated, 
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while 375 emigrated to places outside Europe. 
And yet, serious as the poverty is from which the 
Russian Jews are fleeing, if we may trust Major Evans 
Gordon, their lot, in a material sense at least, is dis- 
tinctly worse in our own ghetto. Nor does it follow 
that the severest persecution produces the greatest 
misery. The Austrian Jews in Galicia are said to be 
suok in a degradation much deeper than anything 
which prevails in Russia, although they suffer from no 
restrictive legislation whatever. Nor is it precisely 
the worst persecution which drives the greatest number 
toourshores. Theanti-Jewishlegislation of Roumania is 
more uncompromising than the ‘‘ May Laws” of M. 
Pobiedonostseff, and yet, while the Roumanian Jews 
send their hundreds weekly to New York, they only 
come in threes and fours to London. On the whole, 
the conclusion from these facts seems to be rather re- 
assuring than otherwise. In the first place, we 
have less to fear from the wholesale expulsion of 
Eastern Jews than might have been supposed. 
In the second place, the obviously unfit are 
being weeded out by Jewish organisations with- 
out the interference of legislation. Lastly, the fact 
that the Russian Jews do not come to us either 
because they must, or because they have a reasonable 
prospect of living in greater material ease in London, 
suggests a desire on their part to assimilate our civilisa- 
tion. If they were literally driven to our shores, or if 
they merely wished to reproduce their unprogressive 
Oriental life in our own East End, there would be some 
substance in the fear which oppresses Major Evans 
Gordon that our own working-class population is 
being displaced in some districts by immigrants 
who will never merge in the nation. But 
on his own admission the facts are against him. 
The immigrant Jews are seeking liberty rather than 
wealth, and the most potent cause which throws them 
on our hospitality is the refusal of their Russian tyrants 
to allow them to educate their children. Major Evans 
Gordon is appalled by the discovery that 90 per cent. 
of the children of some of our East End Board schools 
are Jews. That is to us the most reassuring feature 
of the whole problem. A race which covets English 
freedom and a Western education has already proved 
its anxiety to acquire whatever is worth having in 
English citizenship. The true foundation of nationality 
in Europe is neither race nor religion. The blood of 
the people of these islands is already too mixed, their 
religion much too nominal, to afford a basis of 
nationality. It is a common striving for a free and 
worthy life which makes a nation. 

The remedies which Major Evans Gordon, in 
common with the majority on the Commission of which 
he was a member, is pleased to advocate threaten us 
with a danger much worse than alien immigration. It 
is impossible to adopt the restrictive measures which he 
proposes without altering the whole basis of our con- 
stitutional freedom, tampering with the liberties of the 
individual, and introducing racial distinctions at law 
which would deal a far more serious danger to our 
national unity than any admixture of blood. The pro- 
posal to empower inspectors to send back immi- 
grants to Kishenev because on a casual inspection 
at the docks they looked like bad _ characters, 
would be unworkable unless it were coupled with 
a system of registration and espionage utterly 
at variance with all our conceptions of police. The 
plan of declaring that certain areas are overcrowded 
and must not be invaded further by aliens has more to 
recommend it at a first glance. But is the overcrowd- 
ing of aliens more serious than the herding of natives 
in slums? The proposal would be infamous and un- 
justifiable unless it aimed at preventing any increase 
of population in these districts. The real remedy for the 
evils that accompany the crowding of an alien 
population in the East End is a_ severe but 
humane administration of our existing legislation 





against overcrowding, and an extension of the Factory 
Acts to home industries. The sweater and the slum- 
landlord are the real enemies who are conspiring 
against the English standard of living. Special 
measures of repression are impracticable unless we are 
prepared to import Cossacks to manage our foreigners, 
and to rule the East End as the Russians rule Warsaw. 
It would be better to import the plague with our aliens 
than the methods of Russian bureaucracy. 
H. N. B. 





THE STORY OF THE TREASURE IN COCOS 
ISLAND, 
Ill. 


Some weeks ago an English expedition started to the Cocos Island 
to search for the treasure which has been hidden there for three- 
quarters of acentury. Many expeditions have visited the island 
and turned up the soil in vain. This expedition differs from the 
others in that it is directed by a gentleman who believes he holds the 
clue—handed down from one sailor to another—to the secret. The 
story of the manner in which the clue has been passed down has 
been written by a member of the search party, and we are publish- 
ing itin this paper. The names are in some cases assumed. 

HE romantic narrative, disclosed in the sailor’s 
letter, formed a fitting sequel to the legends of 
treasure hidden by the mutineers of the Mary Dear. 
It was clear that the stranger mentioned by Keating 
must be Thompson, the captain of the pirate brig, and 
thus the story dove-tailed with the Peruvian records 
and the traditions repeated in all the Pacific ports suffi- 
ciently to arouse Admiral ’s keenest interest : 
in further correspondence the sailor explained that 
Keating had been suspected of the murder of Bogue 
but, from want of confirmative evidence, the prosecution 
had been dropped. The ravings of the fever-stricken 
seaman in the frozen hut in Codroy revealed Keating’s 
heavily-burdened conscience, nor was it difficult to 
gauge the grim significance of his reluctance to revisit 
alone the treasure-cave. Fearing that he might share 
the fate of Bogue, the sailor refused to accompany 
Keating on a contemplated expedition. On this refusal, 
Keating fell into a passion: ‘‘ You have my secret,” 
said he, ‘‘ and I was a fool to give it to you, but if you 
don’t find it no man ever will ; you are now the only one 
alive!’’ ‘He really hissed these words with closed 
teeth,” wrote the sailor, ‘‘ and I was glad to get away 
from him.” 

Keating was an ignorant man, whose poor, mean 
brain was saturated with suspicion and dread. He went 
in fear of his life, expecting to be murdered when at 
home, because of the secret which he would not divulge 
to his relatives. The sailor visited themat Sydney, 
Cape Breton, subsequent to Keating’s death, and 
satisfied himself that the charts and plans which they 
possessed were valueless. But for his one lapse, when 
he made the sailor his confidant, Keating went to his 
grave thesecret lockedin hisbosom, for he had destroyed 
the parchment chart given him by Thompson on his first 
visit to the treasure-cave ; he was twice married, and 
his second wife, who afterwards became Mrs. Brennan, 
was always trying to worm the secret out of him, so 
he left lying about a tracing of Cocos with a false clue. 
The woman, having obtained possession of this mis- 
leading paper, abandoned Keating, and on several 
occasions inspired expeditions, armed with her know- 
ledge, with the hope of success. 

Mrs. Brennan accompanied Captain Hackett on the 
Aurora in a trip to Cocos, but their search was in vain ; 
moreover, running short of provisions, they nearly 
died of starvation. A German, by name Giessler, 
supposed to be the man who married a niece of Keat- 
ing, obtained a concession from the Costa Rican 
Government and for some years lived upon the de- 
serted rock. From time to time he returned to the 
mainland and raised capital and got up syndicates to 
provide him with the means of further prosecuting his 
searches; but his efforts were fruitless, and his 
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patience gave way some two years ago, when he 
abandoned Cocos Island in despair. Finally, in 1902, 
the Blakeley, a British Columbian brigantine, carried a 
crew of sanguine treasure searchers to the lonely 
Pacific island ; they indeed expected to find two trea- 
sures, the mutineers of the Devonshire being supposed 
to have concealed their booty in Cocos Island; but 
the Blakeley shared the ill-fortune of the Aurora. 

Admiral made exhaustive inquiries as to 
the sailor’s antecedents, and everywhere received con- 
firmation of the good opinion of the old sailor held by 
the judge of the Supreme Court of Newfoundland. He 
also checked many of the sailor’s statements, and cross- 
examined him minutely on several points, all replies 
being satisfactory. 

The admiral having given an undertaking that he 
would not reveal the secret of the clue to the treasure- 
cave to anyone save those accompanying him on an 
expedition, and having further guaranteed that the 
sailor should receive 5 per cent. of whatever might 
be found, the latter, on May 23, 1898, wrote to the 
admiral giving him precise information as to how to 
find the hiding-place. He further stated: 

‘‘The cave, if found without the door being 
damaged or blown up, will surprise all who see it for 
the ingenious contrivance and workmanship, possibly 
done by Peruvian workers in stone, for which they were 
noted. In Keating’s words, the cave is between 
12 ft. and 15 ft. square, with sufficient standing 
room. The entrance to it is closed by a 
stone made to turn round in such a peculiar 
manner that it sets into the rock when you turn it, 
leaving a passage for one man to crawl into the cave 
at a time, and when the stone is turned back in its 
place the human eye cannot detect it ; it fits like paper 
on a wall. You have to find a hole where a man’s 
thumb can fit into; when you find that mark, insert an 
iron bar into it; one man can easily turn it. In 
that cave is gold, silver, and images enough to load a 
vessel. I have thought this matter over for years ; 
I have decided that a man-of-war was the only safe 
way to secure the treasure—that it would be best pro- 
tected under our national flag. I was afraid to write 
to the commanding officers of the navy, fearing that 
they would laugh at my romantic story, until one day 
I heard the petty officers of Captain —— extolling 
him for his kindly disposition. I then took courage 
and wrote to him. He has not moved in the matter, 
but he gave me his word that he would keep 
my secret. Keating told me that the first 
time he went to the island he had no _ trouble 
in finding the cave, the second time there had been 
a disturbance or eruption which had changed the 
features of the place, but he found it all the same. I 
beg to state that I thought I had the whole thing well 
committed to memory until I began to write to Captain 
——, when I for the first time found that I had 
forgotten the exact number of paces which Keating 
told me of; that is, from the last bearing ; but I am con- 
fident it is either forty or one hundred and forty paces, 
and this would not be much for sailors with jack-knives 
to search.” 

The reason of the failure of so many expeditions 
clearly arose from the fact that they landed and 
searched in Wafer Bay, whereas the treasure was 
carried in boatloads to a certain creek in Chatham 
Bay, a creek which can be identified by the sailor's 
clue. The borings and diggings of disappointed 
searchers in Wafer Bay must remain for all time 
monuments of their vain pursuit of wealth. 

By 1898 Admiral had completed his term 








of command in the Pacific, but he, nevertheless, 
determined to think out some plan whereby he might 
put to the test the clue given to him by the sailor. 
He had satisfied himself as to the trustworthiness of 
the old sailor, and had confirmative evidence of the 
sudden acquisition of money by Keating, who, pre- 









vious to his voyages in the Pacific, had been a poor 
and ignorant sailor before the mast. Admiral 
and Mr. , a friend of his, first conceived the 
plan of dispatching at a small cost a reliable man, 
who was to endeavour to reach the Cocos 
Island on a sailing-boat hired at Panama, the 
distance from that part being only 350 miles; 
the landmarks were to be verified and the cave located ; 
it was determined, however, not to touch the treasure 
on account of the difficulties of dealing with treasure- 
trove and of the probable unreliability of the crew man- 
ning the hired vessel. This expedition was a complete 
failure owing to calms, unfavourable winds, and the 
mutinous conduct of the sailors on the hired boat ; 
moreover, the gentleman who had been trusted with 
the execution of the attempt fell ill of fever, and was 
compelled to return to England. Mr, ——, himself, 
then went to Costa Rica, and realised for the 
first time the enormous difficulties which stood 
in his path. It was quite impossible to obtain a steamer 
upon the western coast of Central America ; the Costa 
Rica gunboat, which might have been procured by 
Mr. on payment of the coal bill, was em- 
ployed on sterner business than treasure searching— 
there being a revolution at that time in the Republic’s 
territory, she consequently was not available. Finally, 
in the autumn of 1902, after many disappointments, a 
party of gentlemen agreed to subscribe sufficient money 
to charter a vessel which would meet all the requirements 
of a treasure-searching expedition. It is a difficult task to 
procure subscriptions to a syndicate whose object is of 
such an abnormal and romantic nature ; the promoter 
has to withstand a heavy bombardment of chaff, is 
often denounced as a fool for his pains, while not 
seldom he is written downa knave. He has, moreover, 
to select his subscribers with much judgment—the City 
man is far too wanting in imagination and enterprise, 
while the West-Ender has little money to disburse 
on such a problematic source of wealth. Besides, 
from the subscribers must be selected the members of 
the expedition itself, and these must be endowed 
with more patience and grit than is to be found in the 
average man of means. The treasure-searcher should 
be one who reserves in some dark cell of his recollec- 
tions the memory of his school days, when he read his 
Captain Marryat with relish, and who can recall the 
sparkling enthusiasm with which he followed the 
fates of Mayne’ Reid’s heroes; the  treasure- 
searcher should be a man who can be a boy 
again wheo he reads Robert Louis Stevenson, 
who can hear in imagination the clink of the glasses 
and the rough voices of ‘‘Silver” and his shipmates, 
‘* with a yo, ho, ho, and a bottle of rum,” ! as they plan 
the mutiny in Zveasure Island; who can read on 
through the wonderful pages of that story without a 
heroine and smell the salt sea, and hear the creaking of 
the timbers and the squeaking of the tackle, as the 
sails of the Hispaniola fill and she furrows her way to 
the South Sea and into the hearts of fiction-readers of 
all time. 














THE CAUSATION OF FEVERS. 


T the meeting of the Sanitary Institute recently held 

at Bradford, I brought forward for discussion the 
question, What is the chief cause of fevers ? and asked this 
question, “ Are the fevers caused principally by breathing 
bad air, or by wrong and improper food-habits ?” It is 
very important that we should make up our mind on this 
question, because on the all-important matter of prevention 
our policy will be determined by the view we take. « If we 
hold that the chief cause of the fevers is bad air, overcrowd- 
ing, contamination of air by sewer-gas or from fermentation 
arising from the too close proximity of night-soil, ash-pits, 
manure-heaps, &c., obviously our chief efforts will be 
directed to abolishing these evils. We shall pursue a policy 
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of preventing, or attempting to prevent, the overcrowding, 
which poisons the air; of limiting the numbers of persons 
whom we allow to live in certain dwellings ; of abolishing 
cellar-dwellings, and even, in extreme cases, of sweeping 
away the houses in insanitary areas. And we shall feel 
compeiled to attempt to provide open-air spaces in towns, to 
provide for the opening of public parks, to widen narrow 
streets and straighten crooked ones, and generally to 
take steps calculated to improve the purity of the air we 
breathe. To this end, also, we shall lay the greatest stress 
on the removal of organic, and therefore possibly 
putrescible, rubbish of all sorts, and we shall take care to 
provide efficient sewage-schemes, and to see to it that, above 
all, our plans are calculated to prevent the entrance of 
sewer-gas into our houses. If, on the other hand, we think 
that the chief cause of fevers is improper eating, either of 
unsound and fermenting and unwholesome food, or of too 
much sound and wholesome food, we shall feel compelled 
to advise the people against wrong food-habits. 

To state the problem in this way is, however, 
by implication, to answer the question. It is quite 
evident that our sanitarians take the former view— 
viz. that the fevers are due to bad air, because 
all their advice bears on the former considerations, 
and not at all, or very littke indeed, on the latter. 
It is true that they say something against eating bad food, 
and tell us that typhoid fever is sometimes caused by drink- 
ing contaminated water, or even (occasionally of late) that 
it may be induced by eating poisoned oysters grown on 
sewage beds. ‘The medical officer of health, also, who has 
twenty cases of scarlet fever reported to him on one morn- 
ing, at once inquires into the origin of the milk supply ; but 
this is because he fears or suspects perhaps that the farmer 
has a case of scarlet fever about his place, and that the 
germs have infected the milk. When he can trace the source 
of an epidemic in this way he directs our attention (very 
properly, no doubt) to the infection which caused it. But I 
do not know of any medical officer of health who suspects, 
or at least who publishes his suspicion, that an excess of 
sound food may cause epidemics of infectious fevers. Never- 
theless, I feel sure that this is not only a common or fre- 
quent cause of the occurrence of infectious fevers, but I 
suspect that it is even a more frequent cause than 
poisoning by bad air, and in particular that fevers 
are caused (mainly) by taking too much food, and 
not only by taking bad or infected food, but by taking too 
much good, sound food. We must examine this opinion a 
little. First of all, what, let us ask, are the fevers, and 
how do we distinguish them from the inflammations ? The 
fevers (scarlet fever, diphtheria, typhoid, influenza, typhus, 
plague, &c., are examples) are febrile diseases which are 
known or are believed to be associated with—some say 
even caused by—the growth of micro-organisms in the 
blood and tissues of the body. The inflammations, on the 
other hand (e.g., bronchitis, gastritis, pneumonia, pleurisy, 
&c.), are febrile diseases which are not known to be asso- 
ciated with the growth and development of such mictro- 
organisms. But this differentiation is more high-sounding 
than real, because so rapid has been the progress of bac- 
teriology of late that it is being almost daily discovered that 
more and more of the simple inflammations are associated 

with the growth of such organisms. Pneumonia, for in- 
stance, in some of its forms, is now believed by many to be 
s0 associated ; and this fact has raised it out of the division 
of the simple inflammations into that of the “ specific in- 
flammations,” which differ very little indeed from fevers, 
and agreeing with them even in their infectious characters. 

There are some undisputed facts which induce serious 
doubts whether the fevers can be really caused by bad air 
to the extent that modern sanitarians believe. We are con- 
stantly being told that the fevers are preventible diseases ; 
but they have not been prevented. In fifty years they have 
fallen only by something less than 50 per cent. I think, if 
we had been controlling the whole of the causes of fevers, 
instead of only a part of the cause, as I believe (for, of 
course, I do not deny that bad air is a part of the cause of 
fevers), we should have been able to reduce them by more 
than 50 per cent.; we ought to have been able to reduce 





them by, say, 80 or even go per cent. Next, in the last 
ten years, the fevers have rather gained on us than other- 
wise. This statement may surprise the reader, but it is 
true. In 1886-90 the mortality from the fevers was at the 
rate of 2.502 per 1,000 per annum of the population of 
England and Wales. “In 1891-5 it averaged 2.747; and 
in the four years 1896-99 the average was 2.678, which is 
higher than the rate for 1886-90. But we have not inter- 
mitted, on the contrary, we have increased our expensive 
“sanitary” efforts during that time, and have even, in cer- 
tain cases, swept away at very great cost the dwellings in 
certain insanitary areas. We ought to have had a reduc- 
tion, and instead of that we find an increase in the incidence 
of the fever-mortality. Surely, this fact should make us 
pause and inquire if our theory as to the causation of fevers 
is correct or complete. I submit that the facts are, so far, 
incompatible with the theory. Thirdly, it will be said, per- 
haps, the increase in the fevers is due to the presence of 
influenza. Well, that is exactly the case. It is the presence 
of influenza which has increased the zymotic mortality. But 
influenza is a fever, whose micro-organism has been differen- 
tiated and grown and developed, and its life-history worked 
out. If since 1889 or 1890 influenza has caused a 
calamitous mortality among the people of England, and if 
influenza is a fever, against which form of disease as a 
class the wide-spread efforts of sanitarians have been 
directed, surely the fact that their efforts have been futile 
in preventing the origin and spread of influenza justifies 
me in saying that it is certain that they are working 
on a theory of the origin of the disease, and therefore of 
the class of diseases to which it belongs, which is too 
narrow. 

But to test the theory of bad air as the chief 
cause of the fevers, and therefore of influenza, 
let us ask who get influenza? Not by any means 
those persons only, or even those mainly, who live 
in poverty and in filthy and overcrowded conditions. 
Not at all. Distinguished members of the House of Com- 
mons and of the House of Lords have suffered from re- 
peated attacks of influenza, so much so that we hear that 
“the atmosphere of the Houses is saturated with the 
poison.” But how ridiculous this theory is, will be evident 
to whoever will reflect upon it even for a little while, for 
where in the whole of England is more attention paid to 
ventilation than it is in the case of the House of Commons 
and the House of Lords ? The facts conflict flagrantly 
with the theory. Of course, it does not follow that because 
the bad-air theory is exploded the over-feeding theory can 
be held to be proved. Having succeeded, however, in up 
setting the prevailing theory, or having shown its insuffi- 
ciency, I may allow the other suggestion to rest in the mind 
of the reader, who will perhaps ask himeelf if it is a vera 
causa, and if on its merits it shows a certain amount of pro- 
bability of being trues. 

In case it should be suggested that perhaps 
influenza is due to alcoholism, let me reply that the 
very large number of women who suffer from it is scarcely 
compatible with this view, for women take, on the whole, 
less alcohol than men. Of course, alcohol may be a contri- 
butory cause. If it is, it corroborates my suggestion that 
the chief cause is rather food than air; for although alcohol 
may not be a food in the ordinary sense, it yet is some- 
thing which, by ingesting it into our stomachs, we make to 
find its way into our blood. But that the fevers in general, 
whatever may be said as to influenza, are not mainly caused 
by alcohol, is evident from this consideration, that by far 
the largest propoytion of the fevers fall among children and 
young persons, who either take no alcohol at all or take 
much less than older persons. 

A criticism which may have occurred to the 
reader is, can over-feeding cause the growth of 
micro-organisms in the blood? Well, I do not say that 
over-feeding creates the micro-organisms. The food may 
or may not introduce them. But if the micro- 


organisms are in the body, and in whatever way they may 
have got in, over-feeding the body, like over-manuring the 
ground in agriculture, may so alter the conditions as to 
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cause the micro-organisms to grow and develope in the 
body, whereas under proper feeding they might have lain 
dormant or might have died. Very likely we all have in 
us micro-organisms, which, if we live properly, do not grow 
and do not harm us ; while, if we live improperly, they may 
be encouraged to grow and produce in us influenza or other 
fevers. The micro-organisms may have been carried into the 
body by the food or in some other way. I feel no compul- 
sion laid on me to say how the micro-organism of influenza 
or of any other fever got into the body. All I do say is 
that I believe it to be likely if it is in the body 
that over-feeding may so alter the body as to make 
the micro-organism grow. The discussion of this subject 
is of much more than academic interest. It is of very 
great practical and economic, and even political, interest 
also; for legislative restrictions are founded on the view 
we take. I have referred to the cost of clearing out insani- 
tary areas. The only justification for this policy is the 
certainty that the houses in the insanitary areas cannot be 
made healthy. But if over-feeding can cause fevers, as | 
believe it can, then we have no guarantee when we have 
paid the cost of clearing out the insanitary area, that we 
shall be any better off than before, since bad food habits 
may make the most sanitary avea insanitary. 
A. Rapac.iati, M.D. 


ALEXANDER BAIN. 
VY ESTERDAY week at Aberdeen died Dr. Bain, 


Emeritus Professor of Logic at the University, 
having reached the great age of eighty-six. His death 
leaves Herbert Spencer the isolated representative of 
stage in the development of modern thought which already 
seems remote. Spencer, too, is an encyclopedist, while 
Bain remained throughout a specialist, and perhaps |.is 
particular subject, psychology, has been drawn muc. less 
than most branches of knowledge into the vortex of evclu- 
tion. It is twenty-three years since Dr. Bain resigned his 
chair at Aberdeen, and he had held it for twenty years. 
Earlier still he had written his two great books, 7 he 
Senses and the Intellect and The Emotions and the Will. 
After he had taken his degree he did some tutorial work 
in his own University, and, after a brief stay in Glasgow, 
spent several years in London, holding one ‘or two public 
appointments. It was during this time that he made the 
acquaintance of J. S. Mill and Grote. It is hard to realise 
that a man was living last week to whom the MS. of Mill’s 
Logic was shown before it went to the printer. The book 
was published in 1842. Bain served philosophy with a 
life-long and single-hearted devotion. Thus his position is 
marked by a certain detachment which separates him from 
the men with whom he is otherwise associated. He never 
took that interest in the various branches of social science 
which was felt by the philosophical radicals with whom he 
had much in common. He confesses in his study of the 
younger Mill that he was not competent to judge the 
quality of Mill’s contribution to the advancement of 
economic science, and got Cairnes to write a short appendix 
to the book on this point; nor can we imagine that he 
shared Mill's ardour for the political questions of his day 
or Grote’s enthusiasm for democracy. He was, however, 
always zealous in the cause of education, and fought for 
years to secure a widening of the curriculum of studies in 
his own University. Moreover, being a leading member 
of the empiricist school, he was not reluctant to hasten 
the abolition of religious tests. His outlook on philosophy 
was rather insular; he seems to have kept his mind quite 
free from the influence of German thought. The writer of 
the notice on him in the Glasgew Herald remarks that a 
man brought up under Bain at Aberdeen would have found 
it hard to reach any common ground with one brought up 
at Glasgow under the Cairds. Bain’s function, indeed, 
was to carry on the English tradition; Kant says quaintly 
that Locke busied himself with the physiology of mind, 
and Bain may certainly be said to have written its natural 
history. If the Germans have dealt with the work of 


the mind, our British school has described its growth, 
and Bain in particular dealt not so much with the under 
standing, but with a lower faculty of knowledge—sensa- 
tion. So far as we can see his work, being a continuation 
of the efforts of English and French empiricists, might 
well have been done if we had had no evolution movement, 
hut it agreed in an undesigned manner with evolutionary 
methods and results. Moreover, being engaged on sensa- 
tion he was led to consider the parallelism of mental and 
Lodily processes, and should be considered one of the 
fathers of psycho-physics. It would be idle to pretend 
that his peculiar researches failed to make him appreciate 
the difficulties that have been raised from observation of 
this parallelism to a belief in the immortality of the soul, 
end he welcomed the insistence of modern science that 
man is a part of nature; but his position was certainly 
rather agnostic than one of dogmatic negation, and per- 
haps he was too much of a philosopher to acquiesce, as 
Huxley did, in the materialist position for practical pur- 
poses, though he knew that its fundamental assumptions 
were incapable of proof. Bain never lost sight of the pos- 
sibility that the symbols which we use in thought may be 
counters and not money. His latest book (chiefly articles 
collected from Mind) was only published a few weeks 
back; and though nothing in it was written later than 
1894, yet it represents the work of his later years and re- 
flects the views that he came to hold in his old age. ‘There 
is a wonderfully dispassionate serenity about his treatment 
of other philosophical schools. It is easy to see that he 
felt the force of much of the idealist teaching, which in 
this country had partly superseded the experience school, 
so flourishing in his prime. It is not intended to give the 
impression that earlier he had been less accessible to other 
systems than that in which he had made his home—such 
an impression would be destroyed merely by reading his 
well-known study of J. S. Mill, a very interesting piece of 
work. It shows Bain’s extraordinary sanity of judgment. 
He criticises Mill as a man might assay precious metals. 
Yet there is nothing unfriendly, nothing that could hurt 
the feelings of any devoted friend or relation of Mill. His 
own friendship shines through his judicial but not wintry 
impartiality ; only he would not overpraise the things in 
which Mill was not at his best. It is a curious touch that 
he criticises Mill’s style a little as Spencer criticises Addi- 
son’s. Bain valued writing for its structure, not its colour. 
Being something of a nominalist he saw the connection 
between grammar and logic, and actually wrote works on 
grammar and rhetoric as well as on logic. In his day at 
Aberdeen the division of labour had not gone so far as it 
now has, and logic and rhetoric were taught from one 
chair. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 
NorFoLk, Thursday. 

HAVE never looked for any issue but the débdcle 

of Unionism which has actually occurred, but the 
form of disruption is so strange as to call for close 
examination. I premise that Mr. Chamberlain always 
meant to break up his party. His private speech and 
attitude ever since he returned from South Africa 
pointed consistently to that conclusion. Personally 
he was sick of office. The strain had told on him; he 
was tired and secretly, no doubt, disillusioned as to 
South Africa. But, above all, he was sick of his party. 
He knew what was coming in the report of the 
War Commission and all the frightful discredit it 
brought to his statesmanship. Anything, therefore, for 
a new point of view; an escape from banal and 
quarrelling colleagues, and a situation which could 
never ripen quickly enough to give him the leadership. I 
have no doubt his friendship with Mr. Balfour is sincere 
enough. Mr. Chamberlain is not less sentimental 
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than the rest of the human race; perhaps he isa 
trifle more led by his feelings than the average man 
of the world. But no one would predict a successful 
yoking of a man of ‘‘tearing” ambition and restless 
energy with a mild philosopher from Laputa, whose 
‘‘island” is anchored in the air and whose moony 
dialectics are only fortified with a dose of amiable 
cunning. All that could happen was that Mr. 
Balfour should become the humiliated instrument of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s will, and should give him the fresh 
start in his career which the situation demanded. This 
is the position in the politics of the hour. The labour, 
indeed, is nominally divided between the two men: 
Mr. Chamberlain works the Protectionist crusade from 
without the Government ; Mr. Balfour, assisted by 
Chamberlain //s, carries on the business from within. 
But the arrangement is Mr. Chamberlain’s, and its 
fruits will inevitably fall to that master-builder. No 
party will ever consent to being led a second time by 
such a miracle of incompetence as the Prime Minister. 
Mr. Balfour, living in a small set of adoring intimates, 
may not realise how completely power, even respect, 
has fallen away from him. But he will learn soon 
enough ; and Mr. Chamberlain already sees in vision 
the dazzling reward of the Premiership, only removed 
from him by a few unimportant months of Liberal ad- 


ministration. 
* a = * * 


But look at the monstrous abuse of decent usage 
by which this result is arrived at. I assume the corre- 
spondence between Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain 
to be a mere “‘ put-up job,” arranged long before the 
writing of Mr. Chamberlain’s letter. No other inter- 
pretation is pcssible. From the beginning these men 
arranged (1) that Protection should be re-introduced ; 
(2) that to save appearances no violent change should 
be forced from within the Government ; (3) that the 
method should be the farce of inquiry (both men having 
already made up their minds); (4) that the transition of the 
new-old system should be made by way of Retaliation, as 
appealing to the fighting instincts of the people ; (5) that 
the Protectionist army should be divided into two wings, 
Mr. Chamberlain, as the best cavalry general, com- 
manding that branch of the service and forcing the pace 
in the country, until the two sections—-the “food-taxers” 
and the “ trade-taxers,” as Mr. Robson calls them—can 
unite in office again. This is pretty low tactics, but 
nothing can exceed in scandal the part allotted to Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain. This young gentleman is a young 
politician of average parts who made a fair Secretary 
to the Treasury, below rather than above his average 
predecessor. He has not his father’s powers or 
character, and it is amazing to find him associated 
with such a post as the Chancellorship. But he 
stays in as the spy of the extreme Protectionists, 
in deepest sympathy with his father and in closest 
relation with his enterprise. Could there be a more 
improper position than to maintain a kind of under- 
ground communication between the Cabinet and an 
outsider who nominally resigns but really relies on 
his friends inside to maintain Protection as the official 
policy of Unionism? The Cabinet is supposed to be a 
secret body holding its communications in trust for 
the Sovereign. Now it becomes a telephonic tube to 
Highbury, Mr. Chamberlain’s ear being at one end of 
it and Mr. Balfour’s and Mr. Austen’s at the other. 
The audacity of the conception lies in the calculation 


that the Duke of Devonshire and the middle section in 
the Cabinet will submit to it, and see it worked out to 
its destined end. That cannot be without so grave a 
violation of the proprieties of public life that the first 
disruption of the Unionist Party must be trifling 


compared to its final collapse. 
* * * * * 


That ruin will follow Mr. Chamberlain’s scheming 
I cannot for one moment doubt. Journeying west and 
east, 1 have constant tidings of the complete confusion 
which has fallen on the electoral prospects of Unionism. 
Many Tory votes will be withheld on the Free Trade 
issue. In one county two of the principal Tory land- 
owners are Free Traders, and will give no help to Pro- 
tectionist candidates. Nor is there the slightest chance 
of fighting the election on any other issue than free 
food, and on that line the margin of hope for Unionism 
is of the smallest. What is most remarkable is to 
find the farmers completely indifferent to Protection. 
Even when they are not convinced that it will 
simply mean a rise of rents, or a strike for 
more wages on the part of the _ labourers, 
they object to it as implying. an increase in 
the cost of the feeding stuffs they get from abroad. 
Their dislike of Retaliation will be still more pro- 
nounced. That will imply a rise in the cost of living, 
and even of raw material, without even a temporary 
compensating advantage. As for the agricultural 
labourers, they are simply angrily contemptuous. 
Probably no class has benefited more than they from 
Free Trade. To-day they are well clothed and fed, 
their rents are still low, they are steadily getting hold 
of the land, and they are shrewd domestic economists, 
knowing how much farther their wages now go than in 
the middle of last century. Here and there you find 
that Mr. Chamberlain has ‘ struck oil” with a demi- 
semi-Liberal manufacturer who is not ‘‘sound”’ on 
Free Trade. But in these cases the Education Act 
rectifies the balance decisively, and the two issues 
together are damning to Mr, Chamberlain’s hopes. No 
ordinary defeat awaits him, but a crushing disaster. 
He will not be beaten—he will be ‘‘ snowed under.” 

* * * * * 

One statesman, above all others, comes out with a 
really fine record of national service, and that is Mr. 
Ritchie. The people of England ought not to forget 
that they owe to this staunch, sturdy man two essential 
gifts—the remission of the corn duty and the holding 
of the bridge for Free Trade until Mr. Chamberlain’s 
designs were pretty well exposed. For that work 
he will be the special object of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
malice, and one hopes that no Liberal voter in Croy- 
don will fail to remember it. Mr. Ritchie is not 
at all a great man, and he is the least pretentious 
of public servants. But he was a good Minister, pheno- 
menally able at the business of carrying Bills and conciliat- 
ing the House and the Grand Committees. He was the 
real ‘‘ man of business ” of the Government, and in that 
respect his withdrawal is a serious loss to Mr. Balfour’s 
Rump Ministry. But his moral steadfastness is his real 
title to fame; and if honour counts in this tangled 
world, his reward is sure. One Minister dips his hands 
in the purse of the poor after dyeing them red with the 
blood of their fellows. Another throws away his career 
rather than consent to the taxation of their bread. 
I think I would rather sink with Mr. Ritchie than swim 
with Mr, Chamberlain. 
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The part of the Duke of Devonshire is a little diffi- 
cult to follow. It accords with the later anticipations 
of those who felt that his position was somewhat 
changed and that he would probably elect to stay in 
the Government. His is not a vigorous, combative 
temperament, but it is a pretty steady resisting one, 
and as an asset in the business of overthrowing 
Protection he must not, I think, be thrown away. 
Probably his idea is to stay in the Cabinet and make 
things difficult for the Balfour-Chamberlain conspiracy, 
while he insists on the inclusion within the Cabinet of 
some representative of his own point in view. 
This réi/e he is probably well able to play. 
Without great initiative, and over-subject to the 
social influences which have woven themselves 
round his later career, he is fairly staunch 
to his convictions, and fn the Cabinet he will be 
awkward and difficult for the slippery, embarrassed, 
idle, and thoroughly discredited Prime Minister, 
who now only exis‘s as a warming-pan for Mr. 
Chamberlain. Mr. Balfour, it must be remem- 
bered, is now in so false a position that no moral 
authority belongs to him, and that any man of con- 
viction within his Cabinet is his master. Disloyal to 
his colleagues, he has also betrayed the Cabinet 
system, and the moment when he begins actively to 
co-operate with his director outside he exposes himself 
to something very near personal dishonour. Therefore 
the Rump Cabinet is bound to go from bad to worse, 
especially as it can only exist by further depleting the 
very meagre share of control enjoyed by the House of 
Commons. Therefore we must not give up hopes of the 
Duke of Devonshire. At least he is a man of honour. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE IRISH QUESTION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 
Sir,—From a cablegram received here it would appear 
that something said by me on the Irish question is open 
to misconstruction. I have never said a word against local 
self-government for Ireland. That which I have always 
deprecated is the creation of a vassal Parliament, which, 
it seems to me, could hardly fail to lead to a renewal of 
strife. To this I should deem even independence prefer- 
able. I should also deem independence preferable to en- 
forced and contentious union, such as we have hitherto 
had, with an Irish Party in Parliament acting as a separate 
interest and distracting the councils of Great Britain. But, 
best of all, as it seems to me, and as it seemed to the 
patriotic Irishmen who were my teachers on this question, 
is free, equal, and amicable union.—Yours, &c., 
GOLDWIN SMITH. 
Toronto, September 8th, 1903. 


INSULAR FREE TRADE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Str,—Mr. Balfour’s Economic Notes on Insular Free 
Trade are a delightful addition to the literature of the 
controversy. Nobody can help being fascinated by the 
style, and the picturesque introduction of the three ima- 
ginary islands lends a romantic charm to a theme which is 
too apt to be dreary and matter of fact. The small islet 
in which nothing but sugar will grow is absolutely delight- 
ful. There is an ingenuousness about the Premier, shown 
both in this essay and in his letter to Mr. Chamberlain, 
which renders it impossible for his most determined poli- 
tical opponents to think or speak of him with any bitter- 
ness. 

Mr. Balfour is frank. He admits that he is not 
alarmed by the excess of imports over exports. He does 


not believe that we have been living for the last twenty 
years upon our capital. The country is not yet in so 
perilous a state as some of his followers suppose. The 
short page of statistics with which his pamphlet closes 
shows a respectable increase of exports to the world in 
general—the slight falling off in shipments to foreign pro- 
tected countries being much more than balanced by the 
increase to other markets. Even as regards “ dumping ” 
(an odious word which he never uses) Mr. Balfour is 
sweetly reasonable. England does derive some benefit 
from being the largest open market to which surplus pro- 
ductions and bankrupt stocks are sent to be sold at ridi- 
culous prices. But he suggests that the inconvenience to 
some of our manufacturers arising from such variable and 
eccentric supplies is greater than the advantage to others 
of cheap importations of partially manufactured articles, 
and he makes little or no account of the interests of the 
British consumer. He appears to look with admiration on 
the control of the home markets secured by the Trusts and 
Kartels of America and Germany—at least, he proposes a 
policy which would soon develop similar monster combina- 
tions of capitalists in this country by eliminating that 
foreign competition which under our present system auto- 
matically checks the exactions of such would-be mono- 
polies. To prevent the foreigner from inundating us 
from time to time with goods that are too cheap, he pro- 
poses to compel British consumers always to pay prices 
fixed by British trusts and Kartels. Would not the cure 
be worse than the_ disease ? 

No Free Trader will deny that the tariff walls erected 
by foreign nations restrict our exports to these nations to 
our injury, and still more to their own. But, granting this, 
what reason have we to suppose that retaliatory tariffs.— 
or the threat of retaliatory: tariffs—would be a remedy ? Do 
Germany, France, and America admit each other’s goods 
on better terms than they admit ours? They have had 
the loaded pistol in their hands long enough, and they 
have often fired it off, but has this obtained better tariff 
advantages for their exports? Does not Free Trade Eng- 
land secure as favourable a reception for her products as 
any Protectionist of them all? She possesses the most- 
favoured-nation clause because she adheres to the policy 
of free imports: with this clause she is certainly as well 
off as regards entry to the markets of her Protectionist 
rivals as any of the States whose system is known to be 
based on retaliation. 

One does not see any prospect of good results for our 
colonies in impqsing duties for the sake of bargaining down 
the tariffs of foreign nations. Were the policy to be suc- 
cessful, so much the worse for the colonies, whose pre- 
ference, based on the duties imposed, would be gone. But, 
indeed, Mr. Balfour in his pamphlet appears as indifferent 
to the colonies as to the British consumer. In his letter 
to Mr. Chamberlain, however, he ingenuously reveals his 
Machiavelian intentions. He recognises—they both re- 
cognise—that England is not yet ripe for a food tax, and 
without a food tax we have Mr. Chamberlain’s authority 
for saying there can be no preference for the colonies. So 
in the meantime Mr. Balfour makes his advances to the 
section of English capitalists and producers who are smart- 
ing under foreign Protectionist competition. But how 
delightfully he explains in a stage whisper to Mr. Cham- 
berlain that he himself will heartily welcome a tax on corn 
if and when the country is ready to accept it. Meanwhile, 
one step at a time: let the Government acquire the power 
to tax manufactured and partially manufactured imports 
and so effect a breach in our fiscal sytsem. But surely in 
vain so very obvious a net is spread in the sight of any bird! 
—-Yours, &c., 

JouHn THOMSON. 

Manchester, September 22, 1903. 


PEACE AND POLITICS IN VIENNA. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 
Sir,—“ There is but one emperor city, there is but one 
Vienna.” So runs a well-known Viennese ditty, and the 
visitor who has seen Vienna at its best in a warm spring or 
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a sunny autumn will own its grandeur and its loveliness. 
Steaming down the swift Danube from Passau, the traveller, 
after so long a spell of matchless river scenery, may be dis- 
appointed when the boat, after penetrating the forest hills 
that encircle and crown Vienna, is brought to shore hard by 
the outskirts of the city. He must reserve his judgment. 
A verdict on Vienna delivered from the steamboat quay 
would be like a verdict of London framed, let us say, on a 
view taken at Canning Town. Give him a day or two. Let 
him drive in the Prater, sip coffee in the Ring Strasse, 
wander out to Schénbriinn or the Wiener Wald, listen to 
the music and watch the regiments as they change guard in 
the Burg—in a word, let him enter into the pleasures of 
Vienna and he will, if his soul is alive and his senses sound, 
hasten to acknowledge the peerless charm of the great 
Austrian capital, the Hauptstadt of the eastern half of the 
German Empire, the Residenz Stadt of the Habsburg 
Dynasty. 

Nearly two millions of people now dwell in Vienna, and 
its marvellous growth during the last five and twenty years 
has been accompanied by a still more marvellous recon- 
struction. The great.church of St. Stephen’s, the monas- 
teries, the castle of the emperors, the palaces of the princes 
and nobles of Upper and Lower Austria, of Bohemia, 
Moravia, Carinthia, Styria, and the other lands of the 
Austrian crown made old Vienna the rival of old Paris. 
The conversion of this beautiful but insanitary area, hemmed 
in by fortifications and encumbered by all the protruding 
embarrassments of medizval individualism, into a great 
modern city has been so skilfully effected by the matchless 
skill of Austrian engineers and architects that all its ancient 
glories have been preserved. But Vienna is not to be 
visited only for its external grandeurs, as a home of luxury 
and refinement, as a mother of arts. For many centuries a 
great civilising agency, it is now the centre of some of the 
most embarrassing and perilous problems which beset Euro- 
pean statesmanship. At the peace conference last week 
the Mayor of Vienna called it the “ City of Peace,” and on 
the same occasion the Austrian Premier claimed that his 
country and Government had always sought after peace. 
Yet the difficulty of holding the dual monarchy together 
seems to be increasing. Three years ago the national agita- 
tion of the Czechs almost destroyed Parliamentary govern- 
ment in Austria. It seemed possible that this problem 
might be solved; for though the young Czechs ask for the 
restoration of the Bohemian kingdom, there is little doubt 
that the nation would be content with a moderate measure 
of Home Rule. An intelligent Austrian Slav certainly 
would not exchange his mild government for the despotic 
tule of the Czar. The Italians who cry “ Irredenti!” do 
not want Italian taxes, and would probably be satisfied with 
an Italian University. The Czechs of Bohemia, Moravia, 
and Austrian Silesia are more numerous and more formid- 
able; but their aspirations are, and always will be, re- 
strained by fear of Prussia. Austrian Poland is miserably 
poor and stagnant, but there are no symptoms of rebellion. 
The great storm cloud now hanging over the empire comes 
from Hungary. Perhaps if an English Liberal of ’48 had 
been able to see in advance the history of Magyar Govern- 
ment from 1866 to 1903, he would have supplemented his 
sympathy with the Magyars by sympathy for the Croatians, 
Roumanians, Servians, and Germans, who are now suffering 
an oppression not less grievous at the hands of the Magyars 
than that which the Magyars underwent at the hands of 
the Austrians. Briefly, the present situation may be de- 
scribed as follows : 

The dual monarchy of Austria and Hungary is 
fastened together by three links—military, commercial, and 
diplomatic. There is one army ; its language German ; its 
commander the Austrian Kaiser. There is one tariff, and 
the common expenses of the two kingdoms are paid for by 
Austria and Hungary according to an “ Ausgleich,” or 
financial bargain—63 per cent. by Austria and 37 per cent. 
by Hungary—an arrangement much to the advantage of 
the latter, which supplies 42 per cent. of the soldiery. The 
army estimates have to be voted separately by the two 
Parliaments. This is required by the Constitution, and, of 


course, implies the right of either Parliament to make re- 
ductions or additions to the Ministerial demands. But 
suddenly ine Hungarian Parliament has put forward a 
claim which the Emperor will not, and probably cannot, 
constitutionally, accept. The Hungarian Parliament has 
refused to vote its share of the army expenses unless and 
until the soldiers provided hy Hungary are organised by 
Hungary and drilled in Magyar. ‘The crisis has now lasted 
several months; the new recruits cannot be levied, and 
the soldiers who have served three years have consequently 
had their period of service extended by three months—a 
consequence which has brought indignant protests from all 
parts of the empire. Unless either the Emperor and his 
advisers or the Hungarian Parliament give way the Austrian 
Empire must be broken up before the new year, or, at least, 
its Constitution must be shattered. If the dual monarchy 
separates and a customs barrier is erected between Buda 
Pesth and Vienna, it seems probable that Hungary will 
be the principal sufferer. She is in no position to support 
the vast expenditure which the organisation of an army will 
require. The majority of her population will strongly 
resent the substitution of Magyar for German. The 
Croatians and the Roumanians already seem to be prepar- 
ing for violent resistance. Public opinion in Austria is 
strongly against concessions. Both Germans and Czechs 
are agreed that the present Ausgleich is inequitable, and 
they believe that by negotiating favourable commercial 
treaties with Germany, Italy, and some of the Balkan 
States they can make up for the loss of the open door into 
Hungary. No one knows how the situation may develop. 
Enough, however, has been said to show how serious it 
has become. Perhaps it may not be altogether quixotic to 
express the belief that the holding of the International 
Peace Congress in Vienna and the visit of the delegates to 
Buda Pesth may have contributed to incline the minds even 
of extreme politicians to moderation. Political knots are not 
meant to be cut. They need to be patiently unravelled by 
skilful and persevering statesmanship.—Yours, &c., 
X. 
THE LIFE OF THE AUSTRIAN LABOURER. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—The dual monarchy of Austria and Hungary has, 
ever since its present constitution was fixed in 1867, en- 
joyed what is called a “ moderate tariff,” in which financial 
statesmanship has attempted to combine the protection of 
native industries with the raising of a large revenue. Having 
frequently visited Austria, seen its life, enjoyed its hos- 
pitality, and learned to love its many diverse charms of 
climate and scenery, I believe I can speak with some degree 
of confidence about the condition of its people. As you zo 
by the great Southern Railway from Vienna to Trieste, you 
pass through the German provinces of Lower Austria and 
Styria (Steiermark), and then through a long stretch of 
country in which the German, the Slavonic, and the Italian 
elements are mixed in ever-varying proportions. Graz, the 
capital of Styria, is a town of 130,000 inhabitants, with a 
great number of factories and ironworks. The workmen 
have the advantage of good’ and cheap bread, thanks to the 
commercial union with Hungary, by virtue of which the 
Austrian Empire is a corn and flour-exporting country. 
The light beer of Graz is excellent and cheap, so are the 
wines of the country. All kinds of clothing are, I think, 
somewhat dearer than in England—that is to say, for the 
same price you get a worse quality. The house taxes are 
very heavy, and I do not believe that the working popula- 
tion is so well housed as in most manufacturing towns of the 
same size at home. A male factory hand generally works 
ten hours a day for thirteen days in the fortnight. His 
wage is a gulden a day, or rather more—in our money less 
than 2s. Going south to Marburg, we find wages a little 
higher, but living dearer. Here at Trieste the workman is 
distinctly better off, though the price of living is higher and 
the climate less salubrious. A strong “ docker” can make 
as much as two gulden a day—say 3s. 5d.—at loading and 
unloading vessels. Three kronen a day (2s. 6d.) is the 
regular wage of an Italian mason. A factory hand gets 
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about 2s., and even an agricultural labourer working in a 
vineyard for three months, March to May, can eam 1s. 10d. 
a day, with food and drink (valued at about 6d.) thrown in. 
The women of the working classes in all these towns and 
in the country districts do rough work of all kinds, in the 
streets, on the roads, in the fields, for the miserable pittance 
of a shilling a day. 

A Hungarian gentleman who has the commercial 
management of a large mill in Budapest has kindly fur- 
nished me with some interesting details of the industrial 
life in that great capital, where wages are 20 or 30 per cent. 
better than in the provincial towns. His information is 
particularly valuable, because the particular industry is not 
only carefully protected by the tariff, but is further aided 
by subsidies from the Hungarian Government. Thus we 
are able to know precisely what is the lot of the workmen 
in this artificial paradise to which Mr. Chamberlain beckons 
English workmen. All the mill hands work twelve hours 
a day for thirteen days, double shift. On the fourteenth 
day the mill stops for twenty-four hours. The result is 
that every workman gets thirteen twelve-hour days of con- 
tinuous work, partly by day, partly by night, followed by a 
twenty-four hours’ rest. A rough hand is paid at the rate of 
one gulden twenty kreuzers, just 2s., a day, while mechanics 
receive about 28s. a week. The price of bread in Hungary 
is much the same as in England, but the quality not so 


good. The same remark applies to tobacco. Wine and 
beer are, of course, better and cheaper. Meat, I think, is 
about the same. Clothing and other manufactured 


articles are dearer. The working classes are miserably 
housed. Six persons will often be found sleeping in one 
room.—Yours, &c., 

Francts W. Hirst. 

Trieste, September 21, 1903. 

P.S.—I notice in the Daily Telegraph of Septem- 
ber 16 a paragraph about a new Austrian tariff which is to 
exclude tiles and china from the pottery districts. No such 
tariff is in existence, and no such proposals have been 
placed before either the Austrian or the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment. 


IMPERIAL TRADE RECIPROCITY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—I must apologise to Mr. Page for the looseness 
of expression which made it seem as though I were im- 
plying any direct dealing between him and _ the Tariff 
“ Reform” wirepullers. Even “Consistent, Birmingham,” 
acts, I imagine, at times by tess crude methods. Mr. 
Page himself says that the article was “accepted”; by 
which, I presume, he means that it was not invited. Does 
he know anything of the inspiration under which it was 
written? Of course it may turn out to have been due 
entirely to the writer’s unaided and unprompted ingenuity ; 
there are volunteers in all causes. But the ammunition is 
singularly like the regulation pattern. As to the shipping 
industry, except for some ingenious picture—suggested, I 
should fancy, by various popular works of fiction—of grain- 
bearing vessels, directed by wireless telegraphy from Hebri- 
dean peaks, flying from hostile cruisers into inaccessible in- 
lets on the Northern Scottish coasts, references to it are 
conspicuous by their absence throughout the article. Nor, 
indeed, would one expect to find them there. “ Tariff 
Reform,” as understood in those quarters, is hardly likely 
to tend to the development of our carrying trade. 

One word as to “dumping.” Many people have 
called attention to the folly of the term, but has anyone 
noticed the dishonesty—characteristic of its inventor—that 
lurks in its connotation? The notion it is intended to 
convey is, of course, that foreign goods are brought to this 
country unasked for, interfering with English trade much 
as the itinerant hawker’s operations might interfere with 
the business of a country tradesman. Has a single ton of 
foreign merchandise ever been landed in England except 
in response to an order from England ?—Yours obediently, 

A. J. BUTLER. 


September 20. 
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THE CORONATION OF EDWARD THE 
SEVENTH. 
THE CORONATION OF EDWARD THE SEVENTH. A chapter of 


European and imperial history. By J. E. C. Bodley. 

London: Methuer and Co. ats. 
It is perhaps unfair to criticise too closely the work of “ His 
Majesty’s special Historian of the Coronation.” The pro- 
duction of a record that would be something more than a 
barren list of names and titles, that would be good reading 
and yet entirely discreet, was a work of extraordinary diff- 
culty. Mr. Bodley has compiled over 350 very readable 
pages, and for this he has earned our gratitude. His style 
is of a peculiarly pompous magniloquence which will be re- 
garded by many as full of dignity and power. It suggests in 
whole pages a weird combination of Gibbon, Macaulay, and 
the Daily Telegraph. When Mr. Bodley wishes to convey 
the information that the Coronation was fixed for June he 
announces that the King arranged “that his people might 
come together from every corner of the British Empire at 
a season when the climate of the Metropolis is most likely 
to discard its habitual inclemency.” When he is desirous of 
indicating that the American Ambassador appeared at West- 
minster Abbey in evening dress he informs his readers that 
the “servant of a democracy” “ put on plain clothes of a 
particular form which, in English-speaking nations used for 
evening dress, are worn only by the opulent as a visible class 
distinction.” The peeresses in this official language be- 
come “ noble English matrons wearing their attire of state as 
only Englishwomen can carry it.” The wives of the Colonial 
Premiers are “colonial matrons who, in virtue of the high 
constitutional office of their husbands, tasted Imperial joys 
as they rolled along the highways of London in carriages of 
state.” All this is very pleasant: the successive pages have 
all the additional charm of a series of complicated conun- 
drums as the reader exercises his ingenuity in translating the 
official historian’s sonorous periods into the vulgar tongue, 
and discloses concealed behind half a page of glittering ad- 
jectives the modest form of the Bishop of Bath and Wells or 
Mr. Richard Seddon. Convenient for the display of 
pageantry, this strange dialect becomes a little dreadful at 
moments where the tinsel vanishes and the human appears. 
The author, however, with no misgivings, like his 
colonial matrons rolls contentedly onwards. The 
meeting of the King and the Prince of Wales was 
to those who witnessed it one of the moments of reality 
amid the glitter and the pageant. But with Mr. Bodley it 
is genially woven up into the gaudy fabric of his record. 
“ With a gesture of infinite tenderness which needs the heart 
of a father to command, the royal sire drew to his arm his 
only remaining son and in the sight of his people embraced 
him, while in the majesty of motherhood the Queen looked 
on,” &ec., &e. Aut Leo adolescens aut nullus. By such 
phraseology does Mr. Bodley contribute his humble mite to 
the encouragement of the “ Imperial idea” amid the draw- 
ing rooms of the Antipodes. 

Lhe first two hundred pages are committed to prole- 
gomena, in which Mr. Bodley ranges over a vast variety of 
topics, always with a distinctive touch and an original if pro- 
vocative criticism. The main themes pass in and out of the 
pages like the motifs of a modern opera. The futility of 
France and the Republic, the repulsiveness of the English 
middle classes, the growing materialism of modern life, 
which has been checked and battered and vanquished by 
the “Imperial idea”—these appear in text and footnote 
with a stubborn persistency. Three previous Coronations are 
briefly described. The first is the Coronation of Napoleon 
in 1804 in the presence of Pius VII., the apotheosis of the 
triumphant revolution; the son of a struggling widow in 
Corsica places on his own head the Imperial Crown ; sur- 
rounded by “ the group of revolutionary warriors ”—the son 
of a village innkeeper, the son of a notary, the son of a dyer, 
the son of a fruiterer, the son of a cooper—who had over- 
turned all the old thrones of Europe and brought about the 
end of a world. The second is the proclamation of a 
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united German Empire at Versailles “lit up at night by the 

“flames of burning Paris,” which inaugurated the age of 
militarism and armed peace and symbolised the conversion 
of Germany from a land of idealism and “ gentle melan- 
choly ” to a land of materialism and “ blood and iron.” The 
third is the Coronation of Victoria, the last of the Corona- 
tions, according to Mr. Bodley’s sanguine vision, that pre- 
ceded the “Imperial idea,” while “this royal throne of 
Kings, this sceptred isle” still counted as the main interest, 
and England was still a little island in the North Sea. With 
considerable vivacity and suggestiveness the author sketches 
the great changes that have fallen upon this nation since the 
remote days of 1838. The world has suddenly shrunk 
together as a very little thing: 

“It took Sir Robert Peel as long to come from Rome to 
London in 1834 as it took the messengers of Clement VII. 
to reach Cardinal Campeggio at Whitehall after his arrival 
in 1528 to try the divorce of Catherine of Arragon. The 
distance between London and Rome the year that Queen Vic- 
toria died could be travelled in forty-one hours, an hour 
less than Her Majesty’s mails took to go from London to 
Edinburgh when she came to the throne.” 

This acceleration of the means of communication, the 
author holds, marks an epoch as important as the Renais- 
sance, “infinitely higher than the French Revolution”; a 
remarkable statement from a writer protesting continually 
against modern materialism, and apparently failing to recog- 
nise the difference, not in degree, but in kind, between a 
revolution of the spirit and a modification of the material. 
But he notes some consequent results not entirely desirable. 
“When (Queen Victoria had just come to the throne the 
charm of rural England was unrivalled in the eyes even of 
those familiar with the most picturesque regions of 
Europe.” Now “the population of the land has more than 
doubled ; yet its once animated villages are often deserted, 
and the rural tracks outside the sphere of influence of the 
railways are sometimes solitary wastes.” The journey from 
London to Yorkshire is now accomplished, he asserts, with 
picturesque exaggeration, “ before the eye has been allowed 
to rest for ten minutes on an unblemished country land- 
scape.” He accepts “the sombre picture of urban and 
rural life” in modern England given by “ Mr. C. Booth, 
Mr. Rowntree, and Mr. Rider Haggard ” ; and these visions 
of desolation imperceptibly colour the future picture of the 
triumph of wealth and splendour, suggesting a skeleton at 
the background of the feast described by Mr. Bodley with 
such flamboyant enthusiasm. 

Mr. Bodley sketches in outline the political changes 
of the epoch, contributing some pleasant and malicious 
portraits of modern statesmen. The Lords Spiritual, he 
describes in the early Victorian period as occupying a 
“happy mean between the too comfortable piety of the past 
and the restless asceticism which looms in the future.” “The 
member conspicuous for his Oriental curls ” is treated more 
kindly than the “ grave young Tory” who as popular leader 
of the Liberals was finally to “lose his hold over the 
people chiefly because he ignored the growth of the Imperial 
sentiment.” “Man,” writes Disraeli, “is a predatory 
animal. The worthiest objects of his chase are women and 
power. After I married Mary Ann JI desisted from the 
one and devoted my life to the pursuit of the other.” The 
result was the creation of “the Imperial idea.” with this 
characteristic figure for its symbol and centre, and “ pre- 
datory” and “ power” for its watchwords. How dull and 
academic beside this seems to the school of Mr. Bodley 
the concern of Gladstone in oppressed nationalities, 
and the respect for an archaic moral law! Mr. Bright is 
a figure with which the author is entirely out of sympathy : 

“ He had a Conservative mind, which looked in its limited 
horizon for the abolition only of such institutions as im- 
peded the predominance of the middle classes, while it 
deprecated an indiscriminate suffrage which should put too 

much power in the hands of the democracy.” 

Mr. Bodley notes with considerable shrewdness the 
changes effected by the social revolution, “ while under the 
new order of things the divisions between rich and poor have 
been broken down.” He deplores a “ self-indulgent material- 
ism and undignified luxury which seems to be the highest 
ideal of certain societies.” Against these evils he hopes 


“that the hereditary monarchy will be the British nation’s 
great safeguard.” The present House of Commons he 
characterises as “ the richest assembly of representatives of 
the people which ever sat at Westminster since the days 
of Simon de Montfort.” He diagnoses with insight the 
particular disease from which the House of Commons is 
suffering at the present, which leads him to assert, pro- 
bably with truth, that if a conflict should arise at present 
between the Crown and the estates of the realm, “ the nation 
would range itself on the side of the Crown.” “The House 
of Commons, when King Edward was crowned, he asserts, 
“may roughly be said to be a body of capitalists, supple- 
mented by a numerous band of lawyers” : 

“The House of Commons has ceased to represent any 
particular principle in the Constitution. In the generation 
after the Reform Bill it represented the increasing predomi- 
nance of the commercial middle class over the territorial 
aristocracy. In the future it will perhaps represent the 
democratic forces of the land, but that state of things has 
not yet arrived.” 

He discerns it, in short, like Matthew Amold, at the 
Grande Chartreuse, “ wandering between two worlds—one 
dead, the other powerless to be born.” Mr. Bodley provides 
an adequate account in his ponderous prose of the dramatic 
events of last summer: the gathering of an empire, the 
sudden fear and silence, the final happy consummation. He 
enlivens his pages by digressions on a variety of topics: 
from the fact that “ two years after Napoleon arrived at St. 
Helena, and Bonaparte, his infant nephew, was within 
measurable distance of becoming heir-presumptive to the 
British crown,” to the dismal failure of Balliol scholars to 
fulfil the promise of their youth, a failure which he re- 
gards as “ startling” when he remembers that “ Mr. Jowett 
was an academised Dr. Smiles, who stimulated his disciples 
to strive after worldly success” ! 

“The tumult and the shouting dies, the captains and 
the kings depart.” What, after all, in the world of real 
values, is the estimate of the “ Imperial idea,” which Mr. 
Bodley discerns as consecrated in the glitter and pomp of 
this now historic ceremony ? Amid its truculent proclama- 
tion in these pages one can hear beneath the noise of the 
trumpets a note of warning. las the progress been so 
obvious since that despised early Victorian world, with its 
absurd art and its dismal decoration ; but with also a sym- 
plicity, a modesty, and an ideal of universal brotherhood 
which have vanished from modern England ? Now, we 
have aggressiveness and a loud assertion of greatness ; such 
material luxury as the world has never before seen ; all the 
kingdoms of the world and the glory of them pouring in 
their riches to a city that standeth at the entering of the sea. 
There were words of an ancient wisdom and a wise humility 
in the prayers and exhortations of the service that was read 
amidst that astonishing display of all the strength and splen- 
dour of England. The historian completes his narrative 
with the jubilant prophecies of the restoration of Israel ; 
“T will bring thy children from the East, and gather them 
from the West. I will say to the North, give up, and to the 
South, keep not back.” Perhaps a conclusion more in har- 
mony with the old liturgy and the grey building which has 
seen so many great pageants vanish into silence would have 
been the words which Ruskin found uttered by St. Mark’s 
to the dead ear of Venice in her triumph, and re-echoed in 
the quiet of her fall: “ Know thou that, for all these things, 
God will bring thee into judgment ?” 





MORAL AND MATERIAL REGENERATION ON 
THE CONGO. 
Tue Curse or CENiRAL AFRICA. By Captain Guy Burrows 
London: R. A. Everett and Co. ais. 
WITHIN the last few months two books have been given to 
the world in which the “ moral and material regeneration ” 
of the natives of Equatorial Africa, as conceived by King 
Leopold II. and applied by his agents, has been minutely 
explained in all its phases. In one of these books the 
description of the system prevailing in the Congo State was 
supplemented by a recapitulation of the personal observa- 
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tions of missionaries and chance travellers with regard to 
the horrors which are, and must always be, the inevitable 
outcome of such “moral and material regeneration.” A 
certain class of evidence was, however, carefully omitted 
from the volume in question—viz., the statements of ex- 
officers of the Congo State. ‘The book now lying before 
us contains precisely that category of evidence which was 
eliminated from Mr. Fox-Bourne’s work ; and is, therefore, 
of peculiar and special interest. Before examining it, there 
is just one matter which must be touched upon, in the 
public interest. Captain Burrows and his colleague, Mr. 
Canisius, have chosen to come forward now to denounce 
a state of things with which they have been familiar, on 
their own showing, for years; and which had, apparently, 
so small an_ effect upon their consciences that 
on September 25, rg01, Mr. Canisius asked to be 
re-engaged in the Congo State’s service, and that on 
December 31, 1901, Captain Burrows was willing to re-enter 
the same service on terms suitable to himself. This cir- 
cumstance, while it is made absolutely clear in the intro- 
duction of the book, does not detract from the value of the 
evidence as such; but it should prevent any tendency on 
the part of the public to look upon the authors of Z'/: 
Curse of Central Africa as heroes. It is all the more 
necessary to make this observation, because the authorities 
of the Congo State, following their inevitable custom, may 
be trusted to make the most of the matter, and to en- 
deavour to discredit their ex-employés for the purpose of 
shelving the main issue. In the case of Captain Burrows 
they ogy an easy weapon at hand. Zhe Land of the 
Pigmics, published by that gentleman in 1898, not only 
fc re Ne s no criticisms against the State, but is dedicated 
‘by permission” to King Leopold, and contains in its 
appendix the fulsome letter to his agents by the Sovereign 
of the Congo State, from which the words at the head ‘of 
this notice are extracted. 

Having said so much, we turn to the accounts given 
by Captain Burrows and Mr. Canisius of the atrocities com 
mitted upon the natives by the agents of the Congo State 
and the financial corporations it has created and in whose 
profits it shares. ‘The authors confirm the reports of the 
individual missionaries and travellers published by Mr. 
Fox-Bourne, and emanating, as do the former re ports, from 
men who have seen the system working, as well as its after 
effects, the picture is now made thoroughly complete. The 
whole thing is awful. None but the pen of a Poe could do 
justi e to the theme. It is almost beyond belief—were the 
facts unhappily not there to prove it—that the Powers can 
sit still and allow this diabolical, systematised, cold- 
blooded wickedness to continue for another day. It is not as 
though our only justification for action were the dictates of 
humanity. In the old days, in the days when Mr. Glad- 
stone’s voice thundered against the “ Great Assassin,” it 
would have been enough. But in this case there is an 
international act of which we are one of the principal signa- 
tories; and we can make the basis of our intervention, if 
we choose, the commercial aspect of the question. ‘The 
Act of Berlin explic itly declared that the te rritories of the 
Congo Basin were to be thrown open to the world’s com- 
merce. Stanley went down to Manchester as the political 
Lagman of King Leopold, and told the Manchester cotton- 
spinners and merchants that if they would but support the 
claims of the International Association they would very 
shortly be sending twenty millions’ worth of cotton goods 
annually to clothe the aborigines of what is now “King 
] cop ld’s Slave-State. But the whole of the Congo State 
is closed to our commerce, and to-day, eighteen years after 
its creation, England sends a beggarly £150,000 worth of 
goods per annum to the Congo. The whole region is not 
only closed to trade, but no trade exists there at all. The 
circumstance is made doubly clear by the authors of 7'he 
Curse of Central Africa—a good title. Wherever the 
State’s cannibal soldiery can roam the native of the country 
is a slave, who must bring in so much rubber daily, or he 
is jcnsied, tortured, or killed. And the slave-owners, as 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn accurately remarked in the 
Forinighily, sit at home and pocket the divider is without 


seeing the process. As for the agents who carry out the 
policy—what can one expect ? They are, according to 
Captain Burrows, the lowest of the low—uneducated, 
callous cowards. The nature of their employment makes 
of them, or most of them, incarnate fiends, which is not at 
all surprising. Under this regenerating régime the Congo 
State has become the shambles of Africa. The native, by 
no means a high type of mortal, is degraded to lower depths 
with every year that passes, and the various daily incidents 
which characterise the condition of affairs, as detailed by 
the authors of this book, constitute one long nightmare of 
appalling horror. No one can afford to leave 7T’he Curse 
of Central Africa unread—no one, that is, who is in the 
least degree conscious of the growing importance of the 
Equatorial African problem to Europe. 





AN ENGLISH SAGA. 
fue Story or Horn anp Rimennicp. By William Henry 
Schofield, Assistant Professor of English in Harvard Univer- 
sity. The Modern Language Association of America. 1903. 
83 pp. 
ABOUT a year ago it fell to our lot to review Mr. Hall’s edi- 
tion of the Middle-English “lay,” King Horn. The 
weak point in that edition—in many respects a very not- 
able and excellent edition—struck us as the section en- 
titled “The Story of the Poem.” However, material 
seemed scanty, and a fellow-feeling making us wondrous 
kind, we did not labour the point. Nearly all who have 
written on the subject, including men of considerable learn- 
ing and great critical insight, have found themselves in a 
similar plight. The trouble has been to discover a satis- 
factory clue, without which conjecture is so much groping 
in the dark. This remark applies with especial force to the 
solution of the many problems suggested by the place- 
names, which, like the place-names in Domesday, have at- 
tired themselves in strange disguises, as if to mock the 
modern inquirer. Some people will object—-why take all 
these pains? King Horn is merely a romance, which has 
survived many of similar quality composed for the delecta- 
tion of thirteenth-century audiences. As fortune has pre 
served it for us, why may we not read it as they heard it? 
Why must we rack our brains to know more than the wan- 
dering minstrel and his medieval listeners in tavern and 
hall? Surely, the archaic language is difficulty enough. 
Well, Mr. Schofield, our present guide and philosophe r, 
human and reasonable, and recognises this view of the 
matter as excusable. “ From a Middle-English poem nar- 
rating the events of the Trojan War,” he says, “we learn 
thi it forme ‘rly in E ngland, when folk gathered at ‘ mangeres 
and at grete festes,’ they listened gladly to the "fair 
romance’ of Horn, which ‘ gestours’ were wont to recite ; 
and having the romance before us, we can readily under- 
stand the reason of its popularity ; it interests us as it did 
our forefathers, not only because it tells a tale of an ever- 
pleasing type, but also because it purports to record native 
English tradition : 
‘ My leve frende dere, 
Herken and ye may here, 
And ye will understo:.de ; 
Stories ye may lere 
Of our elders that were 
Whilom in this lond.’ 
These words, with which at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, a minstrel secured the attention of E nglish auditors 
to a version of the story of Horn, form an appeal to which 
» also willingly re spond.’ 
gut Mr. Sc hofield points out, quite rightly, that while 
“simple enjoyment of the story itself” might suffice for our 
rude and incurious forefathers, the temper of the present 
ve, restless in the neighbourhood of an unsolved conun- 
drum, is disposed to put aside innocent pleasure, if haply 
it may penetrate the crust of the poem to the hidden 
mystery beneath. Mr. Schofield, in this sense an incarna- 
tion of the Zeitgeist, has attacked the problem with an 
elaborateness which leaves no stone for criticism. Whether 
or not his conclusions be accepted, he has, at all events, 
established his right to be heard ; and, having regard to the 
completeness of his armour, in which must be reckoned a 
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very considerable acquaintance with early Scandinavian 
literature, we fancy it will be hard work for the best an- 
tagonist that ventures to break lance with him. ‘This ac- 
quaintance with Scandinavian lore, assisted by a good gift 
of native ingenuity in threading his way amidst the mazes 
of philological and geographical thickets, has helped Mr. 
Schofield to what may prove the final determination of the 
central question, “ Where and what is ‘ Sudene’ ?” 

Ten Brink remarks on this subject-—the identity of the 
scene of action: “In Havelok the geographical, if not the 
historical, points of union with fact are clearly defined. 
lhe Horn Saga is inextricably confused in both these re- 
spects.” However, he came to the conclusion that Sudene, 
which Bishop Percy thought to be Sweden, might be inter- 
preted as South-Dane-Land, and in this opinion he was 
followed by the most eminent of German students. Mors- 
bach, the latest of the class, treats this solution apparently 
as self-evident. 

Meanwhile scholars of other nationalities have been 
pursuing quite a different line—one more consonant with 
the minstrel’s declaration that the stories concerned ances- 
tors of our own, who once inhabited this country. Perhaps, 
after all, the Danish rovers—the Vikings, as we love to call 
them—may have done as the Angles and Saxons did before 
them, and called England, or portions of England, by their 
own name. To the Dane Sussex might have been Sudene. 
Dr. Ward, whilst regarding the name as a vague poetical 
designation, put in a claim for Dorset as the birthplace of 
the Horn legend, his reason being that the Danes had a 
stronghold close to the Isle of Purbeck. The dialect of our 
earliest versions is somewhat mixed, but is of a prevailingly 
Southern cast. Were it not for the circumstance that those 
who are learned in such matters are convinced that these 
versions are in no sense primitive, this fact might have been 
instanced in support of Dr. Ward’s theory. As things are 
(and the dialect of the poem is in any case not conclusive as 
to the scene of its action), such evidence is perhaps of small 
worth, 

Mr. Hall, though he adduces not one tittle of regular 
proof, espouses the cause of Cornwall, “the country of the 
Southern Damnonii,” as the probable home of the legend. 
This he does naturally enough, for the conjecture keeps with 
his notion of the history of the poem, in which he sees a 
Keltic story passing by a series of transmigrations into the 
Middle-English form in which we first discover it. Such a 
process might certainly have taken place, and, in the absence 
of any better explanation, the theory might have met with, 
at any rate, provisional acceptance. We fear, however, that 
Mr. Schofield has demolished it. Where the English 
scholar produces one or two pieces of evidence, at most 
doubtful, his American rival, whose arguments are every- 
where more cogent, is ready with a score or more. As far 
as we can see, Mr. Schofield has got a thorough grip of the 
question in all its bearings; and when he selects the Isle 
of Man as best answering all the conditions of the poem, he 
stands on sure ground which he has examined on every 
side, and from which it is hard to perceive how he can be 
dislodged without plunging us into far worse discrepancies 
than those involved in his suggestion, for many of which, by 
the way, he satisfactorily accounts. | Horn, in his travels, 
sails to Ireland, where there were various Scandinavian 
settlements with which the Vikings in the Isle of Man would 
maintain a constant and intimate connection. But we do 

not propose to accompany Mr. Schofield into all the develop- 
ments of his case. His main contention is that in King 
Horn we have the débris of a Norse saga, or sagas, and, with 
his knowledge of that branch of literature, he is able to 
piace his finger on the very productions which either were 
its prototypes or underwent identical transformations. For 
example, the tenth-century saga of Gunnlaug Serpent-tongue 
and Helga the Fair, though subjected to poetical adultera- 
tion, rests on a historical basis; and this romance has cer- 
tain motives in.common with King Horn. 

“Such works as the Lardoela Saga and the Gunnlaugs 
Saga are the records of events preserved for centuries in oral 
tradition. ~Yet not being subjected to much outside in- 
fluence, developing among people who had a fine feeling for 
truth in narrative, they are in the main exact. Being re- 
corded in prose, the happenings appear more real than if 

































































they had been elaborated in verse. The story of Horn and 
Rimenhild was likewise first orally transmitted. But it was 
perpetuated by foreigners who treated it as fiction, and it 
was recast in poetic form. Inevitably it assumed a certain 
resemblance to foreign models after which it was fashioned, 
and it reflected to some extent the sentiments of the re- 
dactors. In a crusading epoch we are not surprised to have 
heathen Vikings envisaged by the French as pagan Saracens, 
or their leaders as giants. Nor does it startle us that Horn, 
even in the most primitive version, is pictured as a romantic 
warrior, whose fairness lighted a bower. . . . All this, 
however, is external decoration. The picture of Horn has 
been touched up and given a new frame. But it remains in 
King Horn the tale of an adventurous Norse youth, who 
had experiences similar to those of Gunnlaug and Olaf in 


the West.” 
F. J. SNELL. 





TARIFF REFORM. 
THE Free TRADE MOVEMENT AND ITS RESULTS. 
tage-Smith, M.A. Second Edition. London: 
Sons. as. 6d. 


By G. Armi- 
Blackie and 


Mr. ARMITAGE-SMITH has rendered a real service to “ fiscal 
inquirers ” by reissuing his history of the Free Trade move- 
ment, which appeared, if we remember rightly, as one of 
the Victorian Era series. ‘There are few modern works 
which can be put into the hands of impartial students of 
the present controversy with absolute confidence that their 
manner of presenting the subject will not induce somno- 
lence. Still fewer are those which do not produce the im- 
pression that the writer is more eager to make out a case for 
his side than to state the facts. Not that Mr. Armitage- 
Smith is without opinions of his own on the question of 
the hour; on the contrary, he confesses in his preface to 
this new edition that “ prolonged study and further experi- 
ence only more deeply convince him that a Free ‘Trade 
policy is essential to the well-being of his country, and that 
it is the policy best calculated to strengthen the ties with 
the colonies.” But he never strains his case, and he leaves 
his facts to carry conviction. 

Nothing strikes those familiar with the history of the 
Free Trade movement more than the manner in which 
latter-day Protectionists ignore the most elementary lessons 
of the past. ‘To be gravely told, for example, that what 
induced the distressed condition of the country in the 
forties was not the corn duties fer se, but the sliding scale, 
is exasperating to those who know that it was the failure of 
the fixed duty which led to the adoption of the sliding 
scale. Mr. Armitage-Smith’s narrative of the operation of 
the impost makes this point perfectly clear. Similarly, 
when we are told that the French treaty destroyed the 
prosperity of the Coventry silk trade it is sufficient to retort 
that the industry was never in so pitiable a plight as under 
the Protective tariff which gave the manufacturers a mono- 
poly of the home market prior to Huskisson’s tariff reform 
measure. “ The weavers,” we are told, “ were in a miser- 
able condition, and often engaged in riots, and French silks 
were smuggled very plentifully into the country. The in- 
dustry was declining; there was no improvement in its 
methods.” In proposing the reduction of the duty on silks 
Huskisson thus stated his opinions of the effects of Protec- 
tion: “We are far behind every other nation in this 
country ; it has a chilling and benumbing effect ; men are 
rendered indifferent to exertion by the indolent security of 
a prohibitory system.” It is true that the silk trade of 
Coventry is no longer its main support ; its energies have 
been turned into other channels, with the result that it 1s 
one of the most prosperous communities in the country. 
Under a Protective system, as Mr. Armitage-Smith truly 
remarks, the silk industry might have remained the staple 
trade, and we might still be having distress among “ pro- 
tected” weavers instead of a prosperous and increasing 
population of mechanics. So, too, when a decade or two 
later the watch industry was destroyed by the neatly-made 
watches of Swiss origin, the Protectionist would have come 
to the rescue by fining the purchaser of the competing 
article, probably with the only result of prolonging the 
agony of the dying trade. 

A point which has more than once been made in the 
columns of Zhe Speaker is admirably enforced by Mr. 
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Armitage-Smith: we refer to the fact that the policy in 
operation in the two great industrial rivals of Great Britain, 
the United States and Germany, is a splendid illustration 
of the recognition of the advantages of Free ‘Trade by Pro- 
tectionist statesmen. “ The United States place no restric- 
tion on the trade between the several States, and every new 
territory admitted to the Union is placed on the same foot- 
ing ; the same principle is adopted in Canada and in Russia 
and Germany. But if Protection has any economic advan- 
tage, its virtue would not cease with the political inclusion 
of a territory in a country; the local industries should re- 
quire the same defence as formerly. It is found, however, 
that the larger the country the greater is the gain from the 
removal of these restraints. ‘The reason is plain: the field 
of commercial intercourse is greater, and there is a nearer 
approximation to complete free trading.” For such a 
country commercial independence is possible, since it con- 
tains all the essentials to commercial prosperity; but the 
arguments in favour of free relations with the outside world 
would still be as strong as ever. In the case of a smaller 
country, however, the advantage which is derived from con- 
tact with others is far greater. While for the United States 
Free Trade is highly desirable, for Great Britain it is abso 
lutely essential. 

Mr. Armitage-Smith does well to remind us of a point 
which, curiously enough, has been hitherto overlooked in 
the present controversy—viz., Sir Robert Giffen’s interest- 
ing speculation that the increased prosperity of the country 
has been responsible for the conversion of bread-eaters into 
large meat-consumers ; in other words, that the meat-pro- 
ducer has become the competitor of the wheat-grower. It 
is, of course, a fact that proportionately the consumption of 
wheat per head in Great Britain is declining ; so that if the 
avowed aims of a certain school of Protectionists to in- 
crease the consumption of colonial wheat were realised, it 
appears more than probable that the British farmer would 
find that the most profitable side of industry—that is, stock 
feeding—would be injured by a falling-off in the demand for 
meat, especially as the purchasing power of wages would at 
the same time be lowered by the increased price of the cem 
modities affected by the tariff. 


Tue ZOLLVEREIN AND Britisn Inpusrry. By J. Ramsay 
MacDonald. Grant Richards. 1903. 
Since the proposals of Mr. Chamberlain threaten the 
working classes more directly than any other section of the 
community, it is well that their leaders and spokesmen 
should bear their share in opposing them. Mr. MacDonald’s 
booklet appears with the imprimatur of the Inde 
pendent Labour Party, and is to be taken as the official 
pronouncement of Socialism and Labour on the fiscal con- 
troversy. ‘The greater part of the work is devoted to a 
brief but lucid recapitulation of the facts and arguments 
with which every Free Trader is, or ought to be, familiar. 
Its interest to Liberals lies in its contention that the attack 
on the established fiscal policy of the country cannot be 
met by economic reasoning alone, but in the long run 
can only be rebutted by the wholesale adoption of Social- 
ism. “The Independent Labour Party regard Free Trade 
as a mere first step in a long and fundamental social change 
through which social organisations must proceed from 
Feudalism to Socialism. . The Free ‘Trader looks round 
and is satisfied; the Socialist looks round and sees need 
for further effort.” Mr. MacDonald may number among his 
acquaintances Free Traders who “ look round and are satis- 
fied”; but if he believes that the great mass of Liberals, 
who are not obscurely hinted at in the passage quoted, 
see no need for further effort, he is greatly mistaken. 
“Peace, Economy, and Free Trade,” he declares, “ ac- 
cumulate the pile; Landlordism, Capitalism, and Labour 
fight for its possession.” ‘That is perfectly true, and it is as 
fully recognised by Liberals as by Socialists that Free 
Trade is no more than a method of producing wealth and 
gives no aid in its distribution. The struggle for posses- 
sion, declares the writer, can only be terminated by the 
national organisation of industry ; and in the closing pages 
of the book he sketches in rough outline a few of the 


changes that he considers should be made. He desires, in 
the first place, that our Ministers should be men of more 
experience in business and organisation. Having installed 
in office a Cabinet of business men, their duties would be 
to tax land values, to abolish mining rents and royalties, 
to nationalise railways, and to eliminate purposeless com- 
petition by the organisation of public trusts. 

There is a tendency in the Independent Labour Party 
tc depict differences that divide them from ordinary Libera- 
lism as greater than they really are. Liberals are perfectly 
well aware that constructive social reform is as necessary 
as the maintenance of Free Trade if the lot of the workers 
is to be improved; and they are in general agreement 
with many, if not the greater number of the proposals that 
Mr. MacDonald sets forth. The difference between 
Liberals and Socialists is not that the latter have a social 
programme and the former none, but that Socialists would 
carry collective control further than Liberals deem 
necessary. For instance, Mr. MacDonald declares against 
the existence of private ownership in land; whereas 
Liberals would content themselves with the taxation of 
the unearned increment, the simplification of — transfer, 
and would work for re-establishing the peasaniry on the 
land by public credit. 

It is to be wished that Mr. MacDonald had somewhat 
expanded his important statement that domestic non- 
sweated goods may reasonably claim to be protected against 
foreign sweated articles. Since sweating is a matter of 
wages, of hours, and of conditions of labour under which 
an article is produced, it would be interesting to know by 
what standards Mr. MacDonald would judge. 


FICTION. 

BARLASCH OF THE GuarD. By Henry Seton Merriman. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s. 

Mr. MERRIMAN makes in Barlasch of the Guard a fine 
contribution to the growing cycle of Napoleonic fiction, the 
great epopee of our days. It is a story of Dantzig, “ the 
Gibraltar of the North,” in 1812, the most fateful year 
perhaps of all the fateful years of Napoleon’s career. Dant- 
zig was the chief base for the great march into Russia. It 
was left on one side in the terrible retreat, to be held, 
though in that fearful winter it was almost untenable, by 
General Rapp, in a manner that is one of the wonders 
even of that wonderful period. Dantzig, too, was one of 
the headquarters of the Tugendbund, the secret society 
that kept up in Prussia the opposition to Napoleon when 
it seemed that all opposition had disappeared. So Fate, 
which, as Mr. Merriman finely realises, is ever busiest in 
such eventful periods, was especially busy with the lives of 
men and women in Dantzig in 1812. 

On the same day that Napoleon enters Dantzig to 
prepare for his march to Moscow one of his officers, Charles 
Darragon, marries Desirée, the daughter of Antoine Sebas- 
tian, a dweller in Dantzig, ostensibly following the occupa- 
tion of dancing-master. It is an eventful day for the 
Sebastian family, for besides the above important event 
there come to their house in the F'rauengasse, a veteran of 
the Old Guard, the grizzled, toil-worn Barlasch, who is to 
become the good angel of the household, and Louis 
d’Arragon, a cousin of Charles, and son of a French émigré, 
himself an officer in the English navy. On the same day, 
too, Charles Darragon is sent on a special mission by the 
Emperor. Now, Antoine Sebastian is one of the leaders 
of the Tugendbund, and Charles Darragon, though his 
young wife knows it not, is a secret-service agent for the 
Emperor. Colonel Casimir, his chief, who has introduced 
him to the Sebastians, is in love with the elder daughter, 
Mathilde. So this summer’s day of 1812 is pregnant with 
fateful issues for this family of Dantzig. 

The story tells how the loyal Desirée discovered the 
trade of her husband, how the ambitious Mathilde was 
ready to aid her lover’s designs, how Louis and Desirée 
stifled their growing love for one another, and how Barlasch 
watched the drama as it was being played and aided and 
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applauded Desirée as she trod the right but difficult path 
ct honour. The movement of the book is supplied by the 
various efforts of Louis, of Barlasch, and of Desirée her- 
self, to find, after the retreat from Moscow, the man to whom 
she has pledged herself. Desirée only succeeds in finding 
her sister’s lover travelling under her husband’s name, who 
assures her that Charles is alive, though ill, at Vilna. It 
was Louis who, having followed backwards the terrible line 
of march of the erstwhile Grand Army, examining the’corpses 
that strewed the way, and having reached Vilna, where 
his cousin was not to be found in the hospitals that har- 
boured the living, waited for hours in twenty degrees of frost 
outside the St. Basile Hospital, whence eight thousand 
dead of the past two months were being carried, and who 
then found Charles at last. It was Barlasch who brought 
Desirée from the besieged city to join her lover, giving up 
his life in this last adventure on her behalf. 

Such is the story with which Mr. Henry Seton Merri- 
man illustrates the slashing blows of Fate that followed 
the movements of the “ man of destiny.” It is a grandly- 
conceived and powerfully-written historical romance. With 
the possible exception of Roden’s Corner it is the strongest 
piece of work that Mr. Merriman has yet given us. The 
characters are well constructed on broad lines; in a time 
of stress the fundamental characteristics of a man are all 
prominent. So there are here none of those niggling 
strokes that mar some of Mr. Merriman’s other books. 
In this when he makes an epigram it hits its mark, when he 
descends to detail it makes clearer and does not confuse his 
picture. With admirable restraint, and without any pas- 
sages of lurid fine writing, he brings home to us, as we have 
never had brought home to us before, the horrors of that 
winter of 1812. We shiver with cold when Barlasch, in 
the intervals of an all-important conversation, draws the 
icicles one by one from his whiskers with a wry face indi- 
cative of great agony and throws them on the mat. We 
sicken at the atmosphere of dead horse that pervades the 
rcad from Moscow. Such purely historical references as 
there are, are skilfully introduced, and show that Mr. Merri- 
man has studied the period with care and judgment. Bar- 
lasch of the Guard is, in short, a fine and inspiriting piece 
of work which should add enormously to its author’s already 
great reputation. 





The September number of the Connoisseur con- 
tains, among other articles, an entertaining essay 
on fans, by Mr. B. Kandell. The writer treats his 
subject from the historical standpoint, dealing especially 
with the French fans of the eighteenth century, the designs 
and styles of which reflect, in great measure, the vast 
changes in political and social thought that took place 
during that time. Fan-painting, whilst the fan was still 
the exclusive luxury of the rich, was not disdained as an 
art by men like Watteau and Fragonard, and strict atten- 
tion was paid to fineness of material and to the up-to-date 
descriptive character of the designs; but with the Empire 
and the arrival of the cheap bourgeois fan the best days 
of the art were over—never, fhough Mr. Kandell makes a 
slight allusion to the modern movement in fan-painting, to 
be recalled. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 
. ee and finance becomes a pretty contemptible 


spectacle when they are thrown into the political 
melting pot. The present uncertainty, dulness, and 
general sickness are a fair specimen of what might be 
expected as a chronic symptom if once we adopted 
Protection and Retaliation and handed the business 
interests of the country inte the keeping of the 
Government. Not that we are likely ever again to 
endorse the rule of a Government so wholly despicable 
as the present one. Still, the whole essence of the “ big 
revolver ” policy isa demand that our fiscal arrangements 
should be liable toconstant revision, thatthe Government 
should be always on the watch for trade developments 
which might come within the meaning of ‘‘ unfair” 
competition, and take measures accordingly. Conse- 
quently trade would never know where it stood. No 
shipbuilder could make a contract for a liner without 
allowing for the possibility that his foreign raw 
material might suddenly be subjected to a thumping 
duty, or perhaps prohibited altogether, leaving him at 
the mercy of a ‘‘ring” at home, because the Govern- 
ment had been bamboozled by the said ring into a 
belief that the foreign material was produced under 
conditions which rendered it amenable to retaliation. 
The mere contemplation of sucha state of things is 
preposterous. rd 
Even as it is, the effect of the mere discussion of the 
matter has had a deadening effect. Hardly anyone 
believes that our fiscal policy will be altered for months. 
Mr. Chamberlain has admitted that food taxes will not 
go down at present, and Mr. Balfour has accordingly 
left them out of his programme, though admitting with 
childlike fatuity that he is in favour of them—a fact 
that the democracy will not forget. It is almost univer- 
sally admitted that this display of cowardice and hypo- 
crisy will be ruinous for the present to the Unionist 
Party, and that they will get a most unholy thrashing 
at the polls. Mr. Chamberlain’s most enthu- 
siastic admirers admit this freely in private con- 
versation, but they — and, it is said, he also— 
calculate on the Radicals falling to pieces 
after a few months of office, after which our Great 
Imperial Statesman, having deluded the workers intoa 
consent to taxes on their food, is to return triumphant 
to carry out his policy. Even if these latter calculations 
were correct—-which I do not believe for a moment— 
there could be no change in our fiscal arrangements for 
a year or so. Andyet already the mere possibility of 
any alteration is causing caution, doubt, and stagna- 
tion among merchants. Just consider what their con- 
dition would be if they hadto trade regularly under a 
system the whole business of which would be constant 
flux and revision in our fiscal arrangements, based on 
wild arithmetical blunders of the kind with which the 
Birmingham economists are making us the laughing- 
stock of the world. =~ 
Every industry, of course, is making ready its claim 
to Protection. We have already been edified by the 
spectacle of the hop-growers demanding a duty on 
foreign-grown hops, which, by the way, would be good 
for our friends the brewers ; and almost every trade 
journal that you may chance to pick up will be found to 
be demonstrating that the tariff should be framed in 
order to improve the prospects of the particular 
industry that it represents. lectrical Investments 
tells us significantly enough that ‘‘Mr. Balfour will 
find the capitalist and the producer in his favour, and 
will—ultimately at least—be able to achieve the reform 
which he regards as so essential to the national and Im- 
perial welfare.” Of course, it is likely enough that many 
capitalists and producers will be in favour of the Pro- 
ection of that particular industry in which their capital 


is invested, and of that particular product which they 
produce, though when the principle is applied all round 
they are likely enough to be astonished and disgusted 
by the results. But the consumer—where does he come 
in? _ He is the man out ot whose pocket the capitalist 
and the producer are to be made comfortable, as they 
hope. And he will have something to say on the sub- 
ject. Llectrical Investments proceeds to remark that 
‘‘ where Protection is to begin will soon be an important 
matter for discussion,” and it decides, as was indeed 
inevitable, that ‘‘ few industries, if any, can advance a 
claim more definite and weighty than that of the 
electrical industry.” ee 

The reasons that Electrical Investments gives for 
its faith are rather interesting. The industry, it says, 
is ‘*the most recent industry of great magnitude and 
promise, and it has therefore suffered more acutely 
than old-established industries from the process of 
‘dumping.’” One would have thought that a brand 
new enterprise, starting fresh and vigorous, with no 
weight of dead capital and obsolete machinery to de- 
press it, ought to have been able to resist foreign com- 
petition all the more easily if it were properly worked. 
But there are other reasons: ‘* Mr. Chamberlain, 
who was President of the Board of Trade at the time, 
knows that the Electric Lighting Act, 1882, stopped 
electrical progress until an amending measure was 
passed in 1888. During the dead period foreign elec- 
trical manufacturers were gaining experience, which 
they used with serious effect . .. against the home 
manufacturers. Mr. Chamberlain may retrieve a 
great deal of the harm done by the Act of 1882 if he 
gives the electrical industry a front place in his scheme 
of retorm.” Thus does the definition of ‘‘unfair” 
competition put forth new branches and blossoms in 
the sunshine of Birmingham economics. The foreign 
manufacturers of electrical plant are to be penalised, 
not because they have done anything, but because, 
according to our well-informed contemporary, the state 
of the law in England checked development at home. 
The possibilities opened up by the establishment of this 
principle are at once infinite and exhilarating. 

The Stock markets have been in a state which can 
only be described as pitiable. Consols managed to 
struggle up a fraction or so, but quickly lost the 
recovery, in spite of a favourable Bank return and no 
rise in the Bank rate. Home Rails had good traffics to 
help them, but were as flat as ditch water. Colonial 
stocks hearkened not to the soft cooing of Mr. 
Seddon’s Budget statement, or if they hearkened the 
sound of it only made them sicker, which was, perhaps, 
reasonable enough. Americans are still in the dumps, 
and likely to be so considering the rotten results of 
their preposterous ‘‘ Industrial” finance, the full effects 
of which have yet to be reckoned with. Trunks went 
to pieces on the rumour of a fresh issue of Guaranteed 
stock, and Kaffirs have been persistently flat in spite of 
rumours which have already sat Lord Milner in the 
seat of the Mighty One who has resigned. The only 
firm stocks were Turks, which advanced when it was 
stated that the Sultan had been given a ‘‘ free hand.” 
Edifying, isn’t it ? 

JANus. 
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Holmes.” Eight beautiful drawings have been specially made 
by Henry M. Brock. 


LONDON: 




















HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 








SIR GEORGE DOUGLAS, BART, 


Nearly ready, crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 


a) THE MAN OF LETTERS. 


By Sir GrorGe Dovuctas, Bart. 
Author of ‘ Diversions of a Country Gentleman,” &c. 


JOHN ALEXANDER STEUART, 


Now Ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


) THE HEBREW. 


By JOHN ALEXANDER STEUVART. 
Author of “ Wine on the Lees.” 


S. R, CROCKETT. 


Now Ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
(3) THE BANNER OF BLUE. 
St. James's Gazette: “* Mr. Crockett still maintains his high level of imagi- 


By S. R. CROCKETT. 
nation and sound workmanship. He has the art of making his characters 
live.”” 
Morning Post: ** The women-folk of the story are charming.” 


The Author of ‘ Mrs, Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s 


(4) LOVEY MARY. 


By ALicE HEGAN RICE. 


The Spectator: “ Wehope that our readers have not forgotten ‘ Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.’ Here she is again, as broad-minded and 
large-hearted as ever, with the happy faculty of making emergencies into 
opportunities. She has a great share in the development of Lovey Mary, 
who rises from being an ‘item’ in a‘ home’ to a capable young woman with 
triends among poor and rich, ayoung man in a red necktie among them, 
and what may be generally called a anes. For she, too, is equal to emer- 
gencies, as when she saves Mrs. Redding's baby from imminent suffocation 
by the simple expedient of shaking him. Her modesty is equal to her 
promptitude, for she explains that she ‘learned on Tommy.’ ‘ He swallered 
a penny once that we was going to buy candy with. I didn’t have another, 
so I had to shake it out.’ She is equal to greater things also—witness her 
dealing with Tommy’s unhappy mother. Here, for once at least, is a sequel 
that is not a failure.” 


(5) MRS. WIGGS OF THE CABBACE PATCH. 


By Avice HEGAN RICE. 
Third Edition, completing Sixth Thousand, 5s. 


Daily News : “ Full of interest and beauty.” ‘ 
Spectator: * A finely drawn study of life. A delightful book.” 





ERNEST A, TREETON, 
Just Published, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


(6) THE SAVING OF CHRISTIAN SERCISON. 


By Ernest A. TREETON. 
Author of ‘‘ The Instigator.” 


The Times: “ A carefully written and interesting tale.” : 

The British Weekly: “ 4 the pages of this book there shines clearly the 
lamour of true romance, which flickers so convulsively_in the 5 gn 
ction of to-day. It owes something, no doubt, to the reflection of R. L. 
Stevenson and Quiller-Couch, but this only in the opening pages, for later 
on it assumes an individuality of its own. The scene of the story is laid in 
the picturesque seafaring village and population ot Morby at the beginning 
of last century. The book gives an admirable impression of the wiid doings 
and character of the people in the isolated villages of that time, told with 
literary grace, picturesque and exciting incident, and a dramatic intensity of 
feeling which adds something over and above to the art which created 
‘Dead Man’s Rock.’” 








GEORGE NEWNES LIMITED, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 





HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
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MR. JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS. 


Ready on Tuesday, April 28th. 

NEW LETTERS AND MEMORIALS OF 
JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 

Annotated by THomaAs CARLYLE and edited by ALEXANDER 
CARLYLE, with an introduction by Sir JAMES CRICHTON- 
Browne, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 

Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, in two volumes, price 25S. net. 

*,* These volumes contain upwards of 250 hitherto unpub- 
lished letters of Mrs, CARLYLE; her unabridged journal ; and 
her humorous and quaintly candid story of her first love. They 
are also distinguished for their lithographic and photogravure 
illustrations, including hitherto unpublished portraits of Mr. 
and Mrs. Carlyle, Lord and Lady Ashburton, and the beauti- 
ful Kitty Kirkpatrick. 

A new book by HELEN MILMAN, 


MY KALENDAR OF COUNTRY DELIGHTS. 
With 15 full-page illustrations by DoNALD MAXWELL, 
crown 8vo, cloth, price 5S. net 
A special feature of this book is the remarkable black 
and white work of Mr. Donald Maxwell, who has shown in his 
admirable drawings how sympathetically he has entered into 
the author's scheme. [ Ready on April 28. 


A new volume in the New Pocket Library. 
SILAS MARNER. 


By GeorGe Exior. Bound in cloth, 1S. 6d. net ; bound 
in leather, 2S. net. [Ready on April 28. 


Mrs. WILFRID WarRD's new novel. 
THE LIGHT BEHIND. 


Author of ‘‘One Poor Scruple,” etc., crown 8vo, cloth, price 6S. 
Mr. W.L.Courtney, in the Daily Teleg raph.—*“ Mrs. Ward's novel, carefully 
written, intelligently thought out, is an oasis in modern fictional literature 
The Daily Chronicle.—** The characterisation of Lady Cheriton is a well- 
nigh perfect achievement of art.” 


Miss McCHESNEY's Historical Novel, 

CORNET STRONG, OF IRETON’S HORSE. 

Author of ‘‘ Rupert by the Grace of God,” ‘ Beatrix 
Infelix,” &c. With eight full-page illustrations by MAuRICE 
GREIFENHAGEN, crown 8vo, price 6S. 

The 7imes.—‘* Miss McChesney has written a fresh, clean historical sketch, 
which is readable not only because the characters have a life and meaning of 
their own, but also from the charm that goes with crisp and cultivated 
description of persons, events, and things.” 


THE GAP IN THE GARDEN. 
By VANDA WATHEN-BARTLETT, author of ‘Heart's 
Desire,”’ etc., crown 8vo, cloth, price 6S. 
The Daily Chronicle.—"* This very clever novel. . . the author displays a 
realisation, a sympathy, anda rightness of intention which are quite un- 
usual.” 


A GIRL’S LIFE IN A HUNTING COUNTRY. 


By H: ANDASYDE, crown 8vo, designed covers, 3s. 6d. 
The 7imes.—* This is not the hunting novel of the common type, but an 
agreeable picture of country society. 


By the HON. MRS. HENNIKER. 
CONTRASTS. 


Author of ‘‘ In Scarlet and Grey.” Crown 8vo, 6S. 

The World.—* There is a prose poem in more than one of them, and in all 
we recognise insight, sympathy, keen womanly compassion, and the sure 
perception o' of the dramatic that mz akes the true story-teller.” 


By the author of ‘‘ THE CARDINAL'S SNUFF-BOX.” 
MADEMOISELLE MiSs. 


By HENRY HARLAND, author of ‘‘ The Lady Paramount,” 
‘“‘Grey Roses,” and ‘‘Comedies and Errors,” crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. New Edition. 

The Speaker.—'’ All through the book we are pleased and entertained, as 
we always are, by Mr. Harland's fluent wit. 


A NEW VERSION OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 
THE RUBAIYAT OF UMAR KHAIYAM. 


Done into English from the French of J. B. Nicholas by 
FREDERICK BARON CorVo, author of ‘‘ In His Own Image,” &c. 
With an introduction by Nathan Haskell Dole, together with 
a a reprint of the Freach text. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE COUNTRY HANDBOOKS.—Vot. I. 
THE TRAMP’S HANDBOOK. 


3y Harry Roserts. For the use of travellers, soldiers, 
cyclists, and lovers of the country. Fcap.8vo, limp cloth, 3s. 
net; limp leather, 4S. net. With m: any illustrations. 
The Daily News.— An attractive little book written from the point of 
view of a practical man and a philosopher. The illustrations will fascinate 
anyone who has ever compet or henane. ceased 





y* An Ilustrated Prospectus will be sent t post free on afplteation, 


JOHN ‘LANE, ‘The Bodley Head, London & New York. 











J.M. DENT & CO.'S LIST 


MAZZINI. By Botron Kina, M.A. (‘* Temple 


Biographies.” I.) Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


‘At last a competent biography.”—Standard 
‘A living picture of the man.” —Da/sly Chronicle. 
**A very difficult subject treated with much success.” —Speclaéor. 
> > Tr , 4 “+c \ . 
MAZZINI. By Botton Kine, M.A. 4s. 6d. net. 
The Contemporary Review says :—‘* Whether we consider it as a study of 


a singularly fascinating personality, or as a history of certain phases of the 
struggle for Italian unity, or, again, as an interpretation of the ethicz al and 
political thought of a great moral teacher, it is alike ADMIRABLE. 


Companion Volumes to the ‘ TEMPLE BIBLE.” 


EDITION -f. The Apocryph 

EDITION of . e Apocrypha. 
Uniform with ‘‘The Temple Bible.” In 6 vols. With 
Photogravure Frontispieces. Cloth, 1s. net ; paste grain 
roan, ts. 6d. net per vol. First Volumes :— 

ECCLESIASTICUS. Edited by Rev. Prof. N. Scumipr, D.D., LL.D. 

MACCABEES. Edited by Rev. W. Fainwearuer, M.A. 

To be followed by: ESDRAS. Edited by Rev. Prof. Arcuirato Durr. 
TOBIT AND BABYLONIAN BOOKS. By Rev. Prof. A. H. Sayce, 
D.D. LL.D. WISDOM AND JEWISH BOOKS. By Prof. D. B. 
Stevenson, M.A. NEW TESTAMENT BOOKS. By Rev. Prof. 
James Orr, B.D., D.D. 

THE TEMPLE BIBLE. Twenty-Five Pocket 
Volumes in Bookcase. Edited by Leading Scholars. The 
Set, cloth, £1 8s. net; roan, £2 2s. net; 1s. net and 

1s. 6d. net per vol. 2% irticulars post free. 
“In this form the books of the Bible are likely to find their way wher- 
ever taste is cultivated."—Aritish Weekly. 


STUDIES IN THEOLOGY. 


By Rev. J. EstL1n CARPENTER Demy 8vo, 


and Rev. P. H. WICKSTEED. 5s. net. 
* The religion of time and the religion of eternity "—‘‘ The tear of God and 
the sense of sin ” lhe liberal faith”—** The place of Jesus in history”— 


* Religion and Socie ty,’ "&c. 


* The study of the ology and the service of man. 


Dent's Complete Illustrated Lamb. 


THE WORKS OF 
CHARLES LAMB. 


Edited by WILLIAM MACDONALD, with Biographical and 
Critical Essay, Bibliographical Introductions, and Notes. 
Special Features of this Edition : 


(1) Proruse ILLtusTRATION AND Dainty Settine. 
(The Illustrations will include many Portraits, Reproductions from 
the Original Engravings, and Drawings by C. E. Brock, Hrreert 
Ratton, Winireep Green, and others.) 
(2) COMPLETENESS AND MeruopicaL GRovUPING, 
In 12 vols., long f'cap. 8vo (48 by 73), 3s. 6d. net per vol. 
Also 200 Large-paper Copies. 


First Volumes ready shortly. A Prospectus post free. 


SCHUMANN. By Annie W, Patterson, Mus. 
Doc., B.A. (‘‘ Master Musicians.” VIII.) With Portraits, 
&c. 3S. 6d. net 
‘*Miss Pattersen has br ought to her work much sympathy and know- 
ledge, and has produced a deeply interesting addition to a valuable series, 
Excellent."—Daily News. 


NEW HUMOROUS NOVEL. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net, 


THE WIZARD'S AUNT, 


By JANET LAING. 


The Athen@um says :—‘* Shows great promise. . . The author 
can write ; she has the gift of humour and good ideas of dese ription. a 
Her heroine is a real, distinct creation. 


MR. LEONARD COURTNEY'S GREAT WORK. 
THE WORKING CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Speaker.—** A model of terse and lucid statement, whether the statement 
be one of existing arrangements or a summary of historical events.” 


COMPANIONS FOR THE TOURIST. 


Full Particulars Free. 


(I) DENT’S COUNTY GUIDES. Edited by 
G. A. B. Dewar. With Sketches and Maps. 4s, 6d. net 
each. 

HAMPSHIRE—LAKE COUNTIES—NORFOLK—SURREY, 

(2) CATHEDRALS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
By Rev. P. H. DitcurieLp. With 75 Illustrations by 
H. RAILTON and Others. 7s. 6d. net; roan, gs. net. 

“An excellent companion.” — Spectator. 

(3) MEDIAEVAL TOWN SERIES. With 
Illustrations and Maps. 3s. 6d. net and 4s. 6d. net each ; 
roan Is. extra. 

AssiIs1 — BRUGES — CAIRO — CHARTRES — CONSTANTINOPLE — 

FLORENCE — Moscow ~—- NUREMBERG — PERUGIA— PRAGUE— 

Rome—Rov EN—TOLEDO—V ERONA, 


J. M. DENT & CO., 29 and 30, Bedford Street, London. | 
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FROM 


C. P. PUTNAM’S SONS LIST. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. By Joun Boyp TuHacier, 
Author of ** The Continent of America,” ‘* The Cabotian Discovery,” &c. 
Three vols., royal 8vo (about 2,000 pp.), containing some 300 Plates, which 
comprise Portraits, Reproductions in Facsimile of Manuscripts, Views, and 
Maps; vellum backs ; limited edition, £1 16s. per vol. net. 

No single work of greater or even of equal importance has been published 
on this subject, save the unconnected papers in the Raccolta issued by the 
Italian Government. This work is a whole library of Columbian literature in 
itself. 

Also 100 Sets “Collector's Edition,” in six vols. royal 8vo and a portfotio, 

£18 net per set. 

ANTHOLOGY OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE. By Leo 
Wiener. Part II.—From the Close of the Eighteenth Century to the 
Present Day. With Index, 12s. 6d. net. 

Also Part I. (separate Index), 12s. 6d. net. 


A POLITICAL HISTORY OF SLAVERY: Being an Account 
f the Slavery Controversy from the Earliest Agitations in the Eighteenth 
Century to the Close of the Reconstruction Period in America. 
Wittiam Henry Situ. Introduction by Waireraw Ret. Two vols. 
8vo, cloth, 20s. net. 


POLITICAL PARTIES AND PARTY PROBLEMS IN 


ITED STA . With a Consideration of Political Morality. 
Be y HH ALBERT Wonee RN. 8vo, cloth, 9s. net. 


THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC AND ITS GOVERNMENT. 


An Analysis, with a Consideration of its Fundamental Principles and of its 
Relations to the States and Territories. By JAmMes ALserT Wooprvrn. 
8vo, cloth, 9s, net. 

THE GREAT SIBERIAN RAILWAY FROM ST. PETERS- 
BURG TO PEKIN. By Micnuaet Myers Suoemaker. Thirty Illustrations 
and a Map, crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. net. 


THE LAW OF MENTAL MEDICINE, By 


Hupson. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s 


THOMAS JAY 
[/mmediately. 





HEROES OF THE NATIONS. (New Volume.) 
AUGUSTUS CESAR. By J. B. Firtn, B.A. Fully 


trated, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. ; Roxburgh, 6s. 


Tilus- 


LA GRANDE MADEMOISELLE. ‘By ARVEDE BARINE, 


translated by HeLen E. Meyer. Demy 8vo, 28 plates, cloth extra, gilt tops, 
12s. 6d. Second English Issue. 


24, Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. ; and 
New York. 


COMPLETION OF 


THE EDINBURGH WAVERLEY. 


Universally acknowledged to be the most beautiful 
Edition of the Waverley Novels ever published. 


ONLY 1,040 COPIES PRINTED. 


The remaining copies are offered till June 1, at the 
Original Price of £14 8s. net per Set (48 vols., with 
Photogravure Frontispieces, at 6s. each net) 

In a short time it will be impossible to secure this Gntingwished 

Edition at the Original Price, if at all, as on June 1, 1903, 

THE PRICE WILL BE RAISED 

for any Sets that may remain unsold. 

** Many people will even be tempted to discard editions of less beauty and dis- 
— in order to make room for the novels in this delightful form.’ "—Times. 

An edition in every way worthy of the immortal stories.... Lovers of litera- 

ture are under a debt of gratitude to Messrs. a for so sumptuous, and yet so 
inexpensive, an edition of the masterpieces of the great novelist.”—Standard. 





This set of 10 volumes is also NOW COMPLETE. Uniform with ‘“‘ The 
Edinburgh ee arte and limited to 1,000 copies, signed and num- 
bered. The price will be raised for any sets unsold at June 1, 1903. 


THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT 


By JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART. 
THE EDINBURGH EDITION. 


Witn 100 PuoroGcrRaveres. 


‘Only the rortunate can secure this limited edition.” —Athena@um. 

“ Merely as a portfolio of portraits the work is priceless. "—Daily News. 

** Promises to be by far the | me edition ever published.” — Westminster Gazette. 

‘* Materially and artistically it almost suffices to say that it ranks with the 
Edinburgh Waverley....With respect to the number and value of these excel- 
lent photogravures, indeed, the edition is unique.”—Glasgow Herald. 

aan Photogravure Plates in both the apeowp Editions are a ver 

cial feature. Selected by Mr. JAMES L. CAW, of the Scottis 
ational Portrait Gallery. they reproduce Portraits of Friends, 
Contemporaries, and Prototypes om all available authentic 
sources. public and private, ineluding the wonderful Abbotsford 
Collection never before reproduced. The Series is thus quite unique. 
Prospectus or “dummy” specimen volume 
will be sent on application to the Publishers. 

The Publishers are preparing 100 Sets of the Photogravure Plates in the two 
books (146 in all) on large No anese vellum, with cut-out mounts (10 in. by 14 
in.), and with Mp. CAW’S TES These will be issued in two handsome Port- 
folios (signed and numbered) cote THE SCOTT GALLERY, and the price will 
be £10 10s. net per Set. Orders for this small Edition are now being received, 


Edinburgh: T. C. & E. C. JACK; and 
34, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C, 












































ISBISTER ISBISTER ISBISTER 
Sir Charles Dilke, at the con lusion of a column and a quarter 
review in the Worning Post, says: ‘* Mr. Whigham has done admirable 
service to the country. ‘ - 
- 7 
FB 4 
| 1W ” 
‘Jol | THE PERSIAN PROBLEM | |- 
fe ; 
| 
| 12s. 6d. 
| An examination of the rival positions of Russia and Great Britain in 
Persia, with some account of the Persian Gulf and Bagdad Railway. = 
ve By H. J. WHIGHAM. With Maps and Illustrations, on 
e S 
” 7) 
z or Pe ES 25S 4 
rHE NEW BOOK OF IRISH LIFE, m 
Yo D 
; j a / 
6- | A LAD OF THE OFRIEL’S | 6- 
By SEUMAS MACMANUS, Author of ‘“‘ Donegal Fairy Stories.” 
ive “The book cannot but be enjoyed by everyone who takes it up.” [= 
wW — Scotsman. vn 
FE *A rare and delightful blend of humour and sadness." —7he /rish [@ 
7i mes, —_— 
” ‘ OF all novels descriptive. of Irish peasant life which we have read, 0” 
@} ‘A Lad of the O'Friel’s’ rings truest. The author writes from no ba 
(N] outside point of view, but as one who has lived the life he describes ” m 
=| —From a column review in the /rish Daily Independent. xD 
BEAR THESE TITLES IN MIND WHEN BOOK-BUYING: 
MY NATURE NOTEBOOK. 
« By E. KAY ROBINSON 2s. 6d. ]_ 
w}| WOLFVILLE DAYS. . 
0 By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS ... 3s. 6d. 7 
o| THE LIGHT INVISIBLE. 4 
o By ROBERT BENSON 3s. 6d. x 
THE HILL OF TROUBLE. 
By ARTHUR C. BENSON ... 6s. Od. 
ISBISTER & CO, LTD.. 15 & 16. TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 











THE NINETEENTH CENTURY SERIES. 


‘* An interesting and intellectual set of books.” —Scofsman. 





Just Published, price 58. each net. 


INVENTIONS IN THE CENTURY. 


By WILLIAM H. DOOLITTLE. 


PROGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES IN THE CENTURY 


By WILLIAM P. TRENT, M.A., LL.D. 
Volumes already Published. 
PROGRESS OF BRITISH EMPIRE. By James Stran.tey 


LITTLE. 
“ A valuable imperial compendium to the political student of to-day.” — 
Post. 
PROGRESS OF AUSTRALASIA. By 
and T. T. EWIne. 
‘* A sane and useful volume, full of information.”—Manchester Guardian. 
WARS OF THE CENTURY AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF MILITARY SCIENCE. By PROFEssOR Oscar 
BROWNING, M.A. 
‘* A vast amount of information.”—Ziverpool Mercury. 
RELIGIOUS PROGRESS IN THE CENTURY. By W. H. 
WitHrRow, M.A., D.D. 
“ At once interesting aad instructive.’’—Scofsman. 
LITERATURE OF THE CENTURY. By Proressor A. B. 
de MILLE, M.A. 
“ Distinctly popular in its manner.”—Morning Post. 
PROGRESS OF SOUTH AFRICA. By G. M‘Ca.t Tueat. 
** Is a book of singular interest and undoubted talue.”—Glasgow Herald. 
PROGRESS OF INDIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA, By Sir 
RICHARD TEMPLE. 
“ Drawn in large outline by a skilled hand.”—7he Atheneum. 
PROGRESS OF CANADA. By J. CasTec. Hopkins. 
** A noble contribution to the Nineteenth Century Series.” - Bristol Mercury. 
PROGRESS | OF NEW ZEALAND. By R. F. Irvine and 
LPERS. 
“The ahaa give a charming account of the Maori.”— World, 
ECONOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS. By H. de B. 
Gipsins, Litt. D., M./ 
‘Compiled with judgment, and‘ written vividly and interestingly.” 
Guardian. 
CONTINENTAL RULERS IN THE CENTURY. By 
Percy M. THORNTON, LL.B., M.P. 


“A careful and judicious summary of a great movements in Continenta 
politics." —Leeds Mercury. 


Morning 
T. A. CoGHLan, F.S.S., 


— Manchester 





W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltp., LONDON anp EDINBURGH, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 





HAVILAND’S CHUM. By BerrraM MitrorD, Author of 


‘* The Gun-runner.”’ : _ (Aay 7. 
NEAR THE TSAR, NEAR DEATH. By Fred WuisnHaw, 
Author of ‘‘ Mazeppa.”’ 
SCOTSMAN.—“ A vigorous romance, ably constructed, and 
readable from first to last.” oe 
SEMI-SOCIETY. By Frank Ricuarpson, Author of “ The 
Man who lost his Past.” ; 
7TIMES.—‘“‘ It is clever and well written, and essentially of 
te-day.” 
MALLENDER'S MISTAKE. By Lionet L. PILKINGTON. 
SHEFFIELD TELEGRA. H.—‘ A good strong story. 
An effective piece of work.” Yaa ‘ 
OVERDUE, By W. CLARK RusseLL, Author of ‘* The Wreck 
of the Grosvenor.” 
7TO-DA Y.—** Well rigged with incident and adventure, manned 
by a charming heroine and a dashing hero, the good ship Overdue 
is safely bound for the harbour of popularity.” . - 
THE HEART OF A GIRL. By FLoRENCE WARDEN. With 
8 Illustrations by FRANCES EWAN. : 
LITERARY WORLD. * Aspleasant a book as Miss Warden 
has written.” 
THE INSTIGATOR. By Ernest A. TREETON. 
YORKSHIRE POST.—* Really thrilling.” ; 
THE WILFUL WAY. By Hersert Compton, Author of 
‘The Inimitable Mrs. Massingham.” 
DAILY MAIL. —* Quite absorbing.” 
THE WOMAN OF MYSTERY. By Georces OHNNET. 
Translated by F. ROTHWELL. 
LADY’S PICTORIAL.—*“ One of Ohnet’s best novels.’ 
THE POWER OF THE PALMIST, By VioLet GuTTen- 
BERG, Author of ‘* Neither Jew nor Greek.” 
CHIC.—* An excellent novel.” 
THE MAGIC OF TO-MORROW. By Cyrit Seymour. 
PRESTON ARGUS.—“ Thoroughly up-to-date, vigorously 
written, holds the breathless attention of the reader from the first 
page to the last.” 


NEW THREE-AN D-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


TRUTH, By Emice Zora. Translated by Ernest A. VIZETELLY. 
With a Portrait of the Author. 
TIMES,.—* Has all the interest of a novel dealing with mystery 
and crime.” 
HER LADYSHIP. By T. W. Speicut, Author of “ The 
Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” 
SCOTSMAN.—‘* A story which pleases at the first, and the 
charm increases.” 
THE MAN WHO LOST HIS PAST. By FRANK 
RICHARDSON. With 50 Illustrations by Tom Browne, R.I. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ One of the funniest books we 
have read for a long time.” 
THE GATES OF WRATH. By ARNOLD Bennett, Author 
of ‘‘ The Grand Babylon Hotel.” 
BOOKMAN.—‘‘ A thoroughly exciting sensational novel.” 





THE STELLAR HEAVENS: an introduction to the 
Study of the Stars and Nebule, By J. ELLArp Gore, 
F.R.A.S, Crown 8vo cloth, 2s. net. 

THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE, By Justin McCartny, 
Author of ‘‘A History of our own Times,” &c. 2 vols. demy 
8vo cloth, 12s. each. 


THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 


Pott. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each; leather, gilt edges, with 
marker, 3s. net each, 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN, By Sir 
WALTER BESANT. 

WALTON AND COTTON’S COMPLETE ANCLER., 

SKETCHES. By Mark Twain. 

THE DEEMSTER, By Hatt Caine. 

THE WOMAN IN WHITE, By WILE:z CoL.ins. 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. By Tuomas Harpy. 

THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH, By Cuar.es 


READE. 
“IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND,” By Cuar.es 
READE. 
THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS. By Ricuarp Jerrerigs, 
MEN AND BOOKS. By Rosert Lovis STEVENSON. 
NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS, By Rosert Lovis STEVENSON. 
THE POCKET R. L. S.: Favourite Passages from STEVEN- 
son’s Works. 
CONDENSED NOVELS. 
SERIES in One Volume. 





By Bret Harte. The TWO 





DICKS’ ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


The Cheapest Books ever Published. 


Post 8Bvo. 


Press Notice of ‘‘ Dicks’ Shakspere.’’ as 
~ “This thick and densely-printed publication is merely for Git,” 
the mass and bulk, a wonder, and whee we remember what it Also in| 
is, and what pure and healthy matter it gives broadcast tothe Flexible 
people, the wonder becomes gratitude and hopefulness "— Cloth | Paper 
Daily Telegraph. rounded Covers, 
corners.| Sewn, 
Each. Each. 
DICKS’ SHAKSPERE. A new and Completes @ »s. 4. 
Unabridged Edition. Containing all the great 
Poet’s Plays, thirty-seven in number, from the 
Original Text. The whole of his Poems, with 
Memoir and Portrait, 1,008 pp., and thirty-seven 
Illustrations by Gilbert, Wilson, &c. ne én 
Dicks’ Byron. Complete. A New Edition of the 
Works of Lord Byron, 640 pages, 31 Illustrations 
by F. Gilbert... ali po om ii anmeilia | 
Dicks’ Scott. Complete. A New Edition of the 
Works of Sir Walter Scott. Illustrated by F. 
Gilbert... ove mm eee oes is uo b OO 6 
Dicks’ Goldsmith. Complete. The Works of 
Oliver Goldsmith, with Memoir and Portrait. New 
and Complete Illustrated Edition os _ 
Dicks’ Longfellow. Longfellow'’s Works, New 
Edition, with Memoir, Portrait, and Frontispiece 10 0 6 
Dicks’ Burns, This New and Complete Edition 
of the Poetical Works of Robert Burns is elabor- 
ately Illustrated, and contains the whole of the 
Poems, Life, and Correspondence of the great 





Scottish Bard ... ae Ee ie sites eh ok SF 
Dicks’ Arabian Nights. Complete. A New 
Translation, with numerous Illustrations ... 1006 


Dicks’ Milton. Complete. Milton's Works, New 

Edition, with Memoir, Portrait, and Frontispiece 1 0 0 6 
Dicks’ Cowper. Complete. Cowper's Works, 

New Edition, with Memoir, Portrait, and Frontis- 

yiece aia aoe inhi ae nae oer = 006 
Dicks’ Wordsworth, Complete. Wordsworth’'s 

Works, New Edition, with numerous Illustrations ] 0 06 
Dicks’ Moore. Moore's Works, New Edition, 

with numerous Illustrations ... as ins ws O86 
Dicks’ Hemans. The Poetical Works of Felicia 
Hemans. Hemans’ Poems, with Portrait, Life, 
Notes, and Illustrated Frontispiece ee =~ 2 
Dicks’ Thomson, Complete. The Worl:s of 
James Thomson, with Portrait, and four Illustra- 
tions al - ne oes Ses a “2. O10 8 
Dicks’ Pope. Complete. The Works of Alex- 
ander Pope, with Notes, Portrait, and numerous 
Illustrations on ana nia das me ane 61.2.8 
Dicks’ Shelley. Complete. The Poetical Works 
of Percy Bysshe Shelley, with Portrait and Bio- 


graphical Sketch. Beautifully Illustrated -«-s O16 6 
Dicks’ Hood, Complete. The Poetical Works 

of Tom Hood, with Portrait and Biographical 

Sketch. Illustrated by the Author, G. Cruikshank 

and D. H. Friston sie ons Je ~~ 1 010 6 





Now Publishing. Royal folio, 272 pages. Cloth, gilt lettered, 5/6. 
NEW EDITION OF THE 


WORKS OF HOGARTH. 


Containing Portrait and 68 Full-page Illustrations. 


There are few persons who are unacquainted with the name of 
that great artist, who may have been said to WRITE rather than 
to PAINT with the brush ; but there are vast numbers to whom his 
admirable works are completely unknown. That this class of 
persons should desire to have a knowledge of these masterpieces 
of art is natural enough ; and it is somewhat a matter of astonish- 
ment that the spirit of enterprise should not have already placed 
them within the reach of ‘‘ the millions.” There can be no doubt 
that the merits of these pictures would be universally appreciated 
in the poorest cottages as they have long been in the proudest 
mansions ; and if cheap literature places the works of the great 
master of dramatic writings in the hands of the humblest pur- 
chaser, it assuredly may accomplish the same in respect to the 
equally great master of dramatic painting. 


The works of this celebrated artist are now issued in a cheap 
form, printed on paper of superior quality ; no expense has been 
spared to produce engravings worthy of the criginals. 





Lonpon : CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin's Lang, W.C. 

















Each Picture is accompanied with Descriptive Letterpress. 








Printed for the Proprietors by Tue Arcus Printinc Company, Lrurrep, Temple Avenue, London, E.C., and Published by Tus Spraker PustisHinc Company 
Lintrep, at the Offices, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





egistered at the General Post Office as a Newspaper.—SaTURDAY, APRIL 25, 1903. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO “THE SPEAKER,” MAY 2. 


THE IRISH LAND BILL 


‘ucGLA NCE, 





This table is based on an assumed rental of £100.—Column A shows the future annual payments by the 


tenant. 

“ B the price paid by the tenant in years’ purchase 
of the present gross rental. 

- C the amount paid in years’ purchase to the 


landlord by the State having regard to the 
grant in aid. 


Under the Bill the Commissioners may grant in aid where the estate is of the value of £5,000, 15°/, ; 
£15,000, 10°/, ; £40,000, 5°/,. 

















10% reduction. 20% reduction. 30% reduction. 40% reduction. 
Grant in A B Cc \ B C \ B C \ B C 
Aid. 4 4 > 2 . 4 
159/, £90 28.32 | 32.56 £80 29.17 | 28.95 £70 22.02 | 25.32 £60 18.87 | 21.71 
for 684 for 683 and £7 10s. 
years & years & ES 15s 
there- there- 
after after 
£11 15s. £10 
in per- in per- 
petuity petuity 
| 
10°/, do. do. 1.15 do. do. 27.69 do. | do. 24.32 do. do. 20.91 
5/4 | do. do. 29.73 do. do. 26.43 do. | do. 23.13 do. do. 19.83 
10°). is the minimum | __ , ia : 
‘ends : - reduction of 2nd term rentals. 
oO + maximum | 
20°), is the minimum | . ae 
0 ° reduction of Ist term rental. 
LO yy Maximum | 
Years’ Purchase of 
Present 
Gross Rental. 
Under 2nd Term rentals the limits of variation to the Tenant range from 28.32 te 22.02 
2nd ad sis Ee Landlord v 32.56 to 23.13 
‘ Ist ‘a - - Tenant - 25.17 to 18.87 
Ist a ms - Landlord éd 28.95 to 19.83 
Taking total gross rental at £4,000,000, average reduction at 20", and average grant in aid, 
Tenants will pay F a os ps a ; . £100,680,000 
State will advance “ we v4 oe - ; 110,760,000 
Loss to State es és + ' £10,080,000 


Assuming that 10°,, should be deducted from gross rental for arrears, cost of collection, the sum is equal 
to 30°76 years’ purchase of present net rental. 
Assuming that the land of Ireland is mortgaged to the extent of £60,000,000, at 4°/,, the present net income 
of the Landlords equals £1,200,000. 
If the Landlords receive £110,760,000 and apply £60,000,000 to the repayment of mortgages, they will have 
£50,760,000 free for reinvestment. 
Capitalised Equals 


£50,760,000 at 3}°/, will produce £1,649,700, as against £1,200,000 present net income. 
Increase £449,700 per annum, or 37°47" = £13,836,923 
£50,760,000 at 34°), will produce £1,776,600, as against £1,200,000 present net income. 
Increase £576,600 per annum, or 48" /, £16,474,285 
Assume 25", average reduction, 5°), bonus £60,000,000, existing mortgages at 4°/,, then Landlords at 


3}°/ will receive £76,600 increase of income, at 34°/, £174,800 increase of income. 


£100 oF RENT. 


Average Years’ , . ; xross Total 
Lae meth Paid Amount Paidto| Rent Actually am < Annual ae ee 
by Tenant. Landlord. Redeemed. Redemption. Payment. Payment. 
Present System.......... 184 £1,850 Fullrent of £100 424 £74 £3,145 
Proposed Bill............. 254 £2,517 £90 684 £80 £5,480 
(2nd Term tenants + Bonus 


taking 20°/, reduction) 





































































